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AN IDYL OF NEW YORK 

CHAPTER I 

THEY met at the foot of the second- 
story stairs in the boarding-house 
kept by her grandmother, who was 
her only living relative. 

He had just told the expressman about 
taking up his trunk, had climbed from the 
hall below to the middle of the flight, and 
was leaning across the banister, there, look- 
ing downward at the man ; she, ignorant of 
his presence or existence, was seated on a 
large, japanned, sheet-iron tray, using it as 
a toboggan, and sliding from the third story. 

The first thing he noticed, afterwards, was 
a large hole in the stair carpet. He could 
not help but notice it, for his nose was in it 
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6 BAT 

— ^groTind into it with a fierce impact. And, 
too, he observed in the air before his eyes 
unexpected flashes of extraordinary bril- 
liance, somewhat like fireworks, and, as these 
cleared away, realized, in part, what had oc- 
curred to him, even before the boarding- 
house entirely jceased that silly whirling mo- 
tion which it seemed to have acquired. 

He had his first real glimpse of her when 
he rose from complete prostration at the 
bottom of the flight, with one shin aching 
sharply and with the knowledge that his 
nose was swelling after the quick compres- 
sion which sudden contact with the floor 
had caused. The flashing consciousness 
that a dark object was springing on him 
from above, like an apparition of the im- 
known world, had been but momentary. He 
stooped to pick her up (she was under the 
tray, now, and almost completely hidden by 
it), and noticed that the tray shook, 
strangely, although no sounds of weeping 
came from beneath it. His heart sank as he 
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reasoned that she must be suffering a dumb 
convulsion, prefatory to painful death. This 
awful thought choked anger, substituting 
for it terrible anxiety. He did not know her 
name or station, but he realized that her 
voyage down those stairs, upon that tray, in- 
dicated that she was a member of the fam- 
ily, and not, as he had just become, a mere 
lodger in the third-floor-back and patron of 
five-dollar table-board. He reflected, tremu- 
lously, that it was very dreadful for a child's 
life to be thus hurriedly snuffed out in her 
own home ; he felt that the black tragedy of 
having been involved in such an episode 
would shadow his whole life — ^if he survived 
the utterly incredible shin-ache which made 
him weak and covered him with cold perspi- 
ration. 

Sympathy and great anxiety were in his 
heart, as he began to overturn the huddle of 
soft, large, dark curls (his fingers felt their 
wondrous silkiness and this somehow added 
to his sorrow), long, black-stockinged legs 
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(such limp and helpless legs!), plaid-woolen 
skirt and other matters, so that he might see 
the face, which, of course, must be hidden 
somewhere about the tragic little heap. His 
shrinking soul predicted marble pallor for 
that face, with, possibly, some crimson mark 
of gushing blood upon it. The prostrate, 
wholly feminine, if somewhat childish 
shoulders were shaken as if death lurked 
close at hand. For no good reason in the 
world, he felt himself a murderer. Although 
he had just paid board in advance, it was 
borne in upon him that he had not had the 
right to pause there on the stair. He should 
have had more sense. ^^Oh, damn it all!^^ 
he muttered, in the bitterness of his soul. 

But, as he labored tenderly, the heap sud- 
denly flopped over imder its own motive- 
power, and a voice piped briskly from the 
soft confusion. He observed, with a strange 
mixture of relief and wrath, that they were 
not dying gasps, but living, almost insulting 
chuckles, which made its course ilregular. 
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*^Ex-scuse me!'' said the voice. "I — ^I 
didn't know that there were — ^any — er — er — 
aniTnals upon the track." He paused, quite 
petrified. Then she added: "I never saw 
so many legs as you appeared to have just 
as I struck you. " 

She was a girl of fourteen, or thereabouts, 
from whom, with startled haste, after he 
had recovered power of movement, he with- 
drew his pitying touch. He had been afraid 
that he should faint from the terrific shin- 
ache. Now he would not have taken forty 
thousand dollars in prepayment for a 
swoon. It was that breathless, terrible, be- 
yond-description ache which sometimes 
comes to shins — ^but let 'em ache! Wrath 
blazed in that soul of his, replacing, wholly, 
his solicitude. The incredibly impudent 
childl 

Still, there was something soothing in the 
great eyes looking up at him. Not many 
years had passed since he himself, in a now 
far-distant home, had ridden downstairs in 
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a wash-boiler, almost to the annihilation of 
a very well-built, useful clergyman. Boys 
will be boys ; and girls — of course they will 
be girls, even if it wipes out the balance of 
the population. He realized the grave in- 
justice of his anger and said no censorious 
word. That he had been classified as live- 
stock was insult added to sore injury of his 
lower limbs; but those large, dark, up- 
turned eyes 

"It — ^it doesn't matter,'' he assured her, in 
a voice thinned, even shrilled by shin-ache. 

The girl scrambled to her feet, adjuijsting 
her disordered clothing with a curious, very 
graceful, somewhat corkscrew wriggle. He 
noted that the prophecy of the long, spin- 
dling legs which had been revealed so freely 
when she lay crumpled on the floor, was 
quite fulfilled. She was a tall, slim child. 

**It must have hurt like Hannah!" she 
said, sympathetically. **It always does hurt 
when you get it in the shins." 

He was voiceless, for the moment, strug- 
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gling with another spasm of soul-shattering 
pain. 

'*If I had only hutted your poor legs!'' 
she mused. "IVe got a regular hair-mat- 
tress on my head 1 But it was the tray-edge 
struck 'em/' 

He could make no comment. 

'* Lucky it didn't cut 'em oflf," she com- 
forted. ** You'd have had to sell lead pencils 
on some comer; and I don't believe those 
cripples ever make a really good living." 

He remained wholly speechless. 

"Don't try to talk," she urged him. **0r 
you may swear if it would help you. You 
probably don't know many that I haven't 
heard, at one time or another. In a board- 
ing-house, you know — " 

**It does not amount to anyth-anything, " 
he assured her, brokenly. 

The sharp pain which, apparently, was to 
continue for some time, made him wish he 
might sit down, take his knees in his clasped 
hands, rock back and forth and yell inar- 
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ticulately; but he did none of these things. 
Instead, he watched the girPs big eyes and 
again assured her that it really did not 
amount to en-en-anything. 

As the days passed he became well-ac- 
quainted with her grandmother, who had 
kept a boarding-house so long that such ac- 
tivities had become quite automatic. She 
reminded him, indeed, of a mechanical toy, 
much battered, and slowly running down. 
It was impossible to believe that she con- 
tained matters much more vital than wire- 
springs — ^very deeply rusted. She was old 
of course; and she was notably incon- 
sequential, one whose outlook was all back- 
ward. She was merely useful ; not interest- 
ing in the least. The sordid, miserable past 
of the third-class boarding-house and its 
certain-to-be sordid, miserable future, gave 
her no food for thought. She accepted them 
with neither smiles nor frowns, as motor- 
men accept the weather. Hers was more 
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than the impassivity of age ; it was that of 
one stunned by monotony. Many of the 
boarders whom he watched (arriving and de- 
parting on their restless, ever-hopeful 
search for something passably endurable at 
eight dollars weekly), never knew her name 
was Bleriot. No one could decipher the 
queer, crabbed little scrawl which she af- 
fixed, always in the wrong comer, to the 
receipts she gave when bills were paid. She 
had known better days and lived in the 
memory of them. The boarding-house was 
evidently an imimpressive blur, the board- 
ers without real personalities to her. 

Perdue felt this to be pitiful, for it seemed 
to promise to the girl nothing pleasant to 
look back upon when she should have grown 
old — nothing as pleasant, even, as the com- 
monplaces, which the aged woman some- 
times reminiscently inflicted upon her 
boarders; and if age is robbed of pleasant 
memories, age is robbed of all, or nearly all, 
that makes life worth while. He felt the 
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stoic grandmother to be stealing from the 
young girrs distant, sad maturity. 

And, looking at the girl, as he very often 
curiously did, he did not find it difficult, de- 
spite her present youth and quaint charm of 
individuaUty, to imagine her grown old. 
Hers was a big-eyed, interested-in-all-the- 
world-and-every-minute prettiness, strange- 
ly attractive to him, largely because, per- 
haps, of its occasional unlooked for and as- 
tonishing maturity. But he noticed that 
the other boarders rarely seemed impressed 
by it. 

Beatrice was her name, but she was known 
as "Bat,'' and this,- alone, was a misfortune, 
he assumed, and tried to change it as the 
weeks progressed. He failed because so 
many of the other boarders thought the 
nickname funny, and because neither the 
grandmother nor the girl seemed to care 
about the matter, one way or the other. 
Presently he fell into the way of saying 
"Baf himself. Then, suddenly, he foimd 
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in it a charming imconventionality and it 
ceased to make him think of alcoholic high- 
jinks or even flying-mice. 

He was a very lonely youth, a little shy 
with strangers, sure to blush when going 
through the ordeal of an introduction to a 
new girl-boarder. He did not enter, largely, 
into the social life of the boarding-house 
evenings, although it had, at times, a certain 
atmosphere of gayety. He could have talked 
well, for his age, and could have listened with 
delight to reasonably intelligent conversa- 
tion on the part of others; he could have 
pleasurably flirted with nice girls ; he could, 
indeed, have joined with those of his own age 
or moderately beyond it, in any bright 
amusement in the evenings, after he had left 
the offices of the architects where he was em- 
ployed; but the chatter of the boarding- 
house did not absorb him and its gayeties 
seemed futile. The girls chewed gum and 
used weird slang with pride ; flirtations with 
them would have lacked all piquancy for 
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him. There were fourteen of the other 
boarders, but to make an inventory of them 
would be waste of time, although, collect- 
ively, they had great influence on the events 
which I shall chronicle. 

But Bat interested him. In the New 
Hampshire hills Perdue had a sister whom 
he best remembered as she had been when 
of Bat's present age. He compared the 
boarding-house child's life with that his 
sister then had known upon the farm. 
There were no superiorities in Bat's. She 
should have been at school, he strangely 
took the trouble to reflect, and, when out of 
school, should have been playing in the 
open. Instead she dusted, marketed with 
uncanny shrewdness, and was, in other 
ways, busied by the boarding-house affairs 
through the long days; in the evenings she 
watched the flW;ations of the yoimger 
boarders, listened to their songs and to their 
rag-time efforts on the old piano, learned to 
dance with them — she did not need much 
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teaching, and never, really, danced much 
with them, because, somehow, she did not 
fancy being hugged, which put her as one 
apart among the girls — ^gazed and heark- 
ened while the older boarders gossiped. 
They often lapsed into what they thought 
polite vulgarity above their cards in the 
back-parlor, laughing uproariously at ex- 
tremely bald remarks. 

For a time such things made Perdue 
worry about Bat, but, presently, he noted 
that she never joined the laughter and re- 
flected that she either did not understand the 
careless viciousness, or did not think it de- 
cently amusing. When he became convinced 
that her solemnity on such occasions was 
based upon the latter cause he felt great 
satisfaction — ^and then wondered why he 
cared, one way or the other. 

But, one night, after he had seen a young 
man boarder try to kiss Bat on the stairs he 
asked him casually to step into his room. 
There he lectured him in a low voice and 
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then whipped him, very silently, but with 
painstaking thoroughness. The victim 
made no outcry, and, next day, excused his 
blackened eye ingeniously. He had caught 
his foot in the suspenders of some extra- 
trousers hanging on a bed-post, he averred, 
and had then fallen on that same bed-post. 
A week later he departed from the board- 
ing-house, having finally decided that he 
did not care for tripe with that peculiar 
Fifty-ninth Street flavor. He made this ex- 
planation gaily to a dry-goods-store floor- 
lady wlio sat next him at the table. She was 
much amused. He did not bid farewell to 
Perdue or to Bat. 

When, in a few weeks, this man returned, 
having, perhaps, failed to find a bet- 
ter brand of tripe than Mrs. Bleriot's; be- 
ing, perhaps, lured back by the ripe charms 
of the third-floor-front-hall-room young 
lady, he carefully avoided Bat and Perdue. 
His name, by the way, was Coles, which mat- 
ters very little. 
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Perdue had been boarding there a year, 
when, one night, he took some work home 
from the office. There were many little 
mathematical calculations to be made, in 
connection with this labor, and he was to 
have extra pay for doing it. He realized, 
as he looked it over in his room, after he 
had left the dinner-table, that he could 
make more than doubly rapid progress if 
some one might be at hand to do the little 
'Calculations and call off the results as he 
needed them. There would be a great deal 
of this extra work to do and he could well 
afford to pay a little for assistance. At once 
he thought of Bat. 

There were two reasons for this thought : 
first he believed her capable of helping him 
and likely to be satisfied with the meager 
payment he could afford; second, as he re- 
garded her and observed the other boarders 
and their vast vulgarity, a feeling of re- 
sponsibility stirred in him — ^vague, imper- 
sonal, but insistent, such as a wayfarer 
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might feel on seeing some strange toddler 
threatened by the feet of horses at a street- 
crossing. 

He asked her if she cared to help him. 

The expression of her face at once rer 
vealed the fact that giving up her evenings 
in the parlor with the boarders was distress- 
ing to her, and he did not blame her, for 
these were the only even partially bright 
spots in her life ; but when she reflected on 
the sum he offered for the work, although 
it was a very small one, she yielded, saying 
eagerly : 

« 

**Lead me to it. I could get a sailor-hat 
with all that money! I have never had a 
sailor-hat, and I Ve wanted one for ages. ' * 

" *Lead me to it,' Bat, is slang,'' he re- 
proved. The fact that in the boarding-house 
he heard so much slang from the girls and 
that, at home, his mother had been rather 
itnore than usually careful to prevent his sis- 
ter from the use of it, made him a little wor- 
ried when he heard Bat slip into vemacu- 
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lar ; but he always felt a little caddish, too, if 
he said anything about it. She was not of- 
fended, though. 

**A11 right, tell me how to find it and I'll 
go alone,'' said she, **but, led or chased, I 
guess I'll have to settle down and earn that 
money." 

She was rather cautions, after that, not to 
be so very careless when she talked with 
Mm, and, presently, wholly eliminated some 
of her most startling habits of expression. 

Perdue 's was a large, rear room, pleas- 
antly situated over rather nicely kept back- 
yards, with, besides the folding-bed and 
other commonplaces, a great drawing-board 
on slim timber horses and covered with 
his ambitious, experimental, architectural 
plans. These dealt with sky-scrapers, bank- 
buildings, patterned on Greek temples, and 
other ornate structures, although Perdue 
had, as yet, made, unassisted, real working- 
drawings for nothing more elaborate than 
some North River (Jersey side) coal pock- 
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ets. Still, in designing even such utilities, 
there are certain puzzling problems to work 
out — strains and one thing or another — and, 
at his age, it was something to have made 
good plans for coal-pockets. 

Bat was fascinated by the litter and de- 
manded explanation of blue-prints, tracing- 
paper, T-squares, compasses and other 
things. He was amazed to find what com- 
fort lay in satisfying her insistent curiosi- 
ties. It gave him a fine sense of wisdom and 
importance to explain elaborately. 

As they laid out the work he heard with 
satisfaction the faint pink-pimk which 
came across the yards from some idler's 
banjo, doubtless in another boarding-house 
back room. Since summer warmth had 
made it pleasant for him to keep his win- 
dow open that pink-pimk had, before this, 
been annoyingly reminiscent of the days at 
home when he had had young friends ; it 
had made him hungry for the old days 
and the hills. Now, with the big-eyed little 
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girl across the table from him, it simply 
formed an agreeable detail of a coiiteiitment 
greater than any he had known before dur- 
ing all his lonely life in boarding-houses. 
In New York he had no actual friends. 
There are tens of thousands of young men, 
boarding in New York, who have no actual 
friends, and there is nothing much more 
pitiful, although they very rarely under- 
stand this. Now, though, with Bat there, 
the pink-punk helped Perdue to work and 
smile above his task. And that was a 
strange thing, of course. 

He gave Bat a pad of paper and a pencil 
and settled firmly in the swivel-chair which 
he had bought second-hand and which he 
treasured because it was so of&cey. His 
work, you see, had been, up to this time, the 
only thing he seriously thought about. Her 
enthusiastic talk about the sailor-hat de- 
lighted him, although it interfered, a little, 
with their labor; it warmed his heart with 
a fine feeling that he now was doing good, 
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that he had suddenly become important. It 
was rather lordly to be able to bestow such 
pleasure on another hiunan being, even 
though she might be a mere girl, and young, 
at that, not only in, but of, a boarding- 
house. She spoke twenty times about the 
hat within ten minutes. He had never 
thought a sailor-hat could mean so much to 
any one. It was with difficulty that he 
calmed her so that he could really explain 
the work to her. When he had managed 
this he called off the first figures, which were 
simple. 

**Ten,'' said he, and she scratched upon 
the pad; ** fifteen; forty-six; fourteen; six.'' 

Almost as soon as he had called the **six,'' 
he had written the total, ** ninety-one," upon 
his sheet. If aU the sums involved were as 
simple as this first one, he would not have 
needed help. He could have done them in 
his head, as he went along. But there would 
come more complicated problems, presently 
— ^long columns full of fractions. 
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He was really surprised when Bat failed 
to repeat "ninety-one" until after he had 
written it and leaned back, waiting. He 
glanced at her and saw her tense tongue-tip, 
working nervously between her lips, which 
were gathered into what he might have 




thought, with reason, was a painful pucker, 
but, wJiich, he instead decided, was dis- 
tinctly like a rose-bud. Now and then she 
touched her pencil-point upon the rose-bud, 
even thrust it to its heart, plainly worrying 
and striving — hard. He had time — plenty 
of it, as he waited — to reflect that she was 
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very pretty with her head bowed in the 
white glow from the student-lamp. 

"Ninety-one/' she said, at length. 

She had been slower with her pad-and- 
pencil-calculation than his mental arithme- 
tic had been. 

He began to wonder if she really would 
save time for him, and if employing her 
would not be a waste of money. 

"Right,'' said he, however. 

She looked up at him and smiled. *^I 
shall get a red one,'' she said dreamily. 

"Red what?" he asked, surprised, for 
now he was thinking wholly of the work. 

"Red sailor-hat," said she. 

He observed the brightness of her happy 
eyes with a renewal of that comfort which 
had come to him when she had first sunk 
into the opposite chair. His soul thrilled 
with a fine satisfaction over his well-doing, 
delighted that he had found an opportunity 
to give some one so much pleasure with 
such ease. He could not remember ever to 
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have seen the joy of anticipation as plainly 
indicated on any human face before. The 
millionaire, giving great funds to a college, 
could never, he reflected, get such incom- 
parable reward for his great generosity as 
he, Perdue, a poor draughtsman, was get- 
ting for his gift of work which meant to 
this delightful creature a new sailor-hat of 
red 1 He decided, once for all, that her em- 
ployment would not be a waste of money. 

''Poor Uttle thing 1'' he thought. 

She did not turn back to her work at once, 
but sat there studying him appraisingly. 
He continued to smile gently at her, with 
that warm glow of well-doing in his soul. 
And she would be appreciative I He was 
sure of that. 

**Tour eyes are very fimny, sometimes — 
something like a cow^s. Perdue,'' said she. 

Sympathy was barred from their expres- 
sion for the remainder of that evening. 

Presently the figures became even more 
involved, and Bat was, correspondingly, 
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slower in her calculations. Within ten min- 
utes he had caught her in an error. 

He was annoyed, this being due to divers 
causes. It was in his mind to tell her that 
his eyes were not at all like any cow's, and 
that she must not make mistakes and must 
avoid all impudences; but when, with his 
lips ready for the first stem word, he again 
looked at her through the soft lamp-light, 
she met his gaze with perfect calm, and, be- 
fore he had a chance to utter the rebuke, 
cried, enthusiastically: 

^*I can get it for a dollar, down at Macy's 
— ^the very best they have I And the ribbon, 
if I get real silk, will cost another dollar. In 
two weeks I can get it I ' ' 

He did not tell her that she must not make 
mistakes ; he did not chide her for her impu- 
dence. 

But, before long, he stopped work, say- 
ing that they had done enough for that 
night. 

**It's only half -past nine, and you. said 
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you'd work till midnight, every night I ^' Bat 
protested. She was in a hurry for the hat. 

He smiled. Vanished utterly the thought 
of sending her away, so that he might work 
alone, more quickly. Instead he asked 
what school she had attended. 

Across her face swept the quick shadow 
of suspicion that he spoke with sarcasm. 

"You are so quick with figures, for your 
age I'' he added with glib falsehood. 

"Me?'' said she, without good grammar, 
but quite reassured. "I've never heen to 
school. What I know, I have picked up. 
You see, there always is some boarder who 
wants breakfast late, and that keeps me 
waiting on the table until after school-time. 
And the women always dawdle with their 
lunches — ^those who don 't work downtown — 
so I have to stand around and watch them 
talk and eat and eat and talk till afternoon 
school is nearly over. Gobble, gabble ; gab- 
ble, gobble — ^that's women at the table when 
no men are there. I started a fake fire, one 
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time, to get them out of that there base- 
ment'' 

"Don't say Hhat there,' Bat." 

** Yes ; I know better than to do it, with or 
without school. It just slipped." 

*^Did the fire hurry them?" 

"Yes; it wasn't quite a fake, you see, and 
got away from me. I had to put it out with 
soup." 

He leaned back, laughing. "Lucky the 
soup was handy, eh?" 

"Uh-huh; for me and for the boarders. 
If I hadn't used it, they'd have had it 
warmed for dinner." Then, after a mo- 
ment's thought: "I hate women, rather. 
They're much worse than men. They do 
dawdle! We had one, once, second-floor- 
front, I've forgotten what her name was, 
who crooked her little finger when she held 
her fork, at dinner, and ate very, very 
slowly, so's to keep it in the air, in sight. 
She thought it was so graceful and refined. 
She hoped the men would notice it. She 
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spent hours at the table, till my feet ached 
—fairly yelled. Wanted all of them, those 
that came in early and the late ones, too, to 
see that graceful little finger. But at lunch I 
Woo-oo 1 That little finger was just straight 
or any way, as happened. What she wanted 
then was food — and never mind the looks 
of things. And sometimes she was half-an- 
hour ahead of time and sometimes she was 
late. School? With such people in the 
house? They'd just as soon you'd be an 
idiot child, so long's you fed 'em fat! They 
keep me busy!" 

He had not realized, before, that the child 
had really to do much work. He almost 
stammered an apology to her. Even his un- 
spoken mental criticisms had been quite 
unjust. It was greatly to her credit, he re- 
flected, that she could add at all. 

"Of course," he granted, trying not to 
let his voice sound sympathetic. He did not 
wish to sound, as well as look, like a cow. 

"It seems to me," said she, with bright 
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hope in her voice, *Hhat helping you, this 
way, might teach me quite a lot about arith- 
metic. Don't you think it might. Perdue?'' 
V "Oh, yes." He brightened at the thought 
with very definite pleasure. 

Again a memory of that little sister of 
the long ago flashed into his mind. He won- 
dered how she would have acted in the midst 
of such a situation as surrounded Bat. No ; 
he could not chide her, nor would he take 
the work from her. If it cost, instead of 
saved him something, he was young and 
strong and — ^masculine. Up in New Eng- 
land, ideals of the man's part in this world 
which, he had found, did not always obtain 
in New York city, had been implanted in his 
mind. And it had, apparently, strangely 
fallen to his lot to be Bat's teacher. 



CHAPTER II 

BAT 'S work at helping Perdue became, 
therefore, a night-school, of which 
she was the only pupil, being paid 
small sums for her attendance, while Per- 
due was the faculty, working not only with- 
out salary, but furnishing the small sums 
with which to pay the pupil. It exactly cut 
him out of the allowance he had made him- 
self, above car-fare and noon lunch-fund, 
for general spending-money. And the 
school-books, although he bought them sec- 
ond-hand, so that he could swear to her that 
they were old ones he had used himself, and, 
therefore, had not cost him anything, were 
sufficiently expensive to prevent him from 
the purchase of some architectural-books he 
really needed. But he could read these 
books on architecture at the library, even 
if the people at the reading-tables in the 
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evening often were a little odorous : and the 
sense of sacrifice was very satisfying. You, 
probably, have never tried it; most of us 
have not. Experiment with it, a little, and 
discover how good Perdue felt. 

He watched Bat closely, discovering 
enough about her to convince him that if 
she had seen this truth she would have 
stopped the night-school instantly, for there 
was a splendid independence in her. There- 
fore he kept his sacrifices strictly to him- 
self, and that added to their value. 

He built many subterfuges. Of course 
she needed to know things other than arith- 
metic, so he devised sly means of teaching 
her. It is difficult to educate a pupil on the 
strict q. t. — entirely without that pupil's 
knowledge — ^but he worked out the problem- 
carefully. By frequently announcing that 
his eyes ached — ^Perdue 's eyes were really 
superb : they had never ached — he made ex- 
cuse for asking her to read aloud to him 
from carefully selected books, and thus 
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laught her a little history and a good deal of 
facility in deciphering the printed page as 
well as much about pronunciation. It helped 
her grammar and her spelling, too, and, 
after a time, she fell into the way of accept- 
ing his corrections without outbursts of 
wrath. At first she had resented them quite 
fiercely. But, even after she had forced her 
temper into some sort of subjection, she 
sometimes substituted for the old frantic 
spasms little methods which made it ex- 
tremely difficult for Perdue to control his 
own tendency to rapid anger. In a word she 
acted, on occasion, like a veritable little imp, 
thus giving him considerable discipline as 
useful to him as the sacrifices were. If he 
had been teaching her for pay, he never 
could have borne with her at such times, but 
would have chosen slow starvation as a hap- 
pier lot. For an example : 

Almost every child has difficulty with the 
many letters which, in our foolish English 
scheme of spelling, appear in words but are 
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not to be sounded. ** Phthisis'' has nearly- 
cost more than one youngster his fine faith 
in education. In ordinary conversation 
there was an astonishing purity and ac- 
curacy about Bat's pronunciation, that was 
very much superior to the careless patter 
of the boarding-house; but when she read 
she sometimes pronounced phonetically the 
words in which were hidden the greatest 
niunber of the silent letters. For instance, 
while, of course, in conversation she would 
never sound the *4" in such words as 
** should" or *^ could," in reading she would 
frequently accord the letter its full pho- 
netic value in them. The effect was weird 
and it made Perdue wince. One night, after 
she had read ^^ would" so that it rhymed 
with what an Irishman might say when he 
meant **cold," he protested. 

*^The *r is silent, there, Bat; the *r is si- 
lent, there," he urged. 

**Why the L should it be silent? I mean, 
why should the 4' be silent?" she inquired. 
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He gasped, but did not comment on her 
wicked speech. ^ * It is silent in all words of 
that sort/' he explained. "In * could,' 
* would,' * should' — in all such words. You 
know that as well as I do. " 

**0h, r-e-a-1-l-y ? " (There had once been 
an offensive English woman boarder in the 
house.) 

After he had had an opportunity to quite 
forget this episode, she suddenly cast a 
startled glance up at the junction of the wall 
and ceiling. 

"There is a broken spot there in the pic- 
ture-muhding, " she said casually. 

"In the what?" he asked. 

"The picture-muhding, " she repeated. 

"The— what?" 

"The picture-m, o, u, 1, d, i, n, g — muh- 
ding," she replied severely. 

It was then his turn to say, "Oh, really 1" 
(without the English, but with a very hiun- 
ble accent), and to feel like strangling her. 

Sometimes, being also young, he assumed 
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an air of calm superiority which maddened 
her. It is difficult for the young man who 
is beginning, at his office, to be seriously 
consulted by his elders on moot points, no 
matter how sweet-natured and of what a 
modest disposition he may be, to force him- 
self to take elsewhere, without resentment, 
back-talk from one who is quite ignorant. 
One night, driven into anger by a series of 
ingenious insults from her innocent young 
lips, he exclaimed sharply: 

** Perhaps you would prefer to give up 
your work here, so that you could again 
spend your evenings in the parlor.'' He 
was very thoroughly exasperated. 

This alarmed her ; he observed with satis- 
faction that it filled her with dismay. 

"Oh, I wouldn't I Oh, you know I 
wouldn't 1" she declared in haste. 

**Well, then?" he said, interrogatively. 

**I wouldn't, but I wish I would," she an- 
swered fiercely. "You've robbed mel Oh, 
you've robbed mel 
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"Robbed you? What do you mean now f 
he asked, startled by her vehemence. 

"I had a good time with the boarders 
down there in the parlor, till you started me 
at work, up here,'' she said, accusingly, **but 
now I see how different they are. YouVe 
shown me. I think you were a beast to do 
it, if you're going to send me back to theml 
Tou had no right to show me ! Oh, oh ! You I 
I hdte you — hate you!" 

Perdue 's subsidence was prompt and his 
apology sincere. He assured her, with a 
greater truth than he quite realized, that if 
she went back to the evenings in the parlor 
he would be disconsolate. 

Generally she showed a keen desire to 
learn and an almost embarrassing appreci- 
ation of his kindness in acting as her 
teacher. It was but occasionally that she 
"raised high hollers" (the term is hers), 
and when she had she almost always begged 
his pardon, before the following evening 
ended. She never begged his pardon the 
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same night; on the contrary, after an epi- 
sode of this sort it was with especial gran- 
deur and an air of perfectly good-natured, 
very tolerant patronage, that, when the 
work was finished, she would sweep out of 
the room. Sometimes she even bowed, with 




ceremony, courtesying at the door, and 
said, almost with pity in her tones: ''Good 
night. Perdue ! ' ' Then she was like a 
mother, who, having been insulted by a 
child, shows her superiority to its trifling 
unimportance by treating it with more than 
usual honeyed sweetness. But it was a sub- 
tle comfort to him that she never said 
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^^ Mister Perdue '^ with an emphasis like 
that which most young girls employ when 
they desire to scathe. 

Soon the task of teaching her absorbed 
Perdue astonishingly. Sometimes he spent 
entire hot evenings at his ofl&ce, working at 
invention of new schemes by means of 
which she could **help'' him in such a way 
that ** helping '^ would teach her details of 
some point on which he had discovered her 
existing information to be strikingly de- 
ficient. Her arithmetic was carried far be- 
yond the regions of addition and subtrac- 
tion. With extraordinary ingenuity he in- 
troduced geography into architecture, so 
that she might learn something of it. 

**Let me see,'' he said one night, as they 
were going through some book which he had 
brought up from the office for the purpose. 
"This is a good cottage-style. Don't you 
rather like it, Bat? It's the sort they build 
in Southern France. I wish I knew more 
about Southern France. Let's look it up. 
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If I don't study more, I'll stub my toe 
against a fact some day and land in a fine 
hole. Do you mind handing me that little 
atlas? Let's see what the section where they 
build those cottages looks like on the map. ' ' 

Or, perhaps, he would ask her to look it 
up, herself, and carefully reveal to him the 
names of the French towns which are made 
up of such houses. 

Grammar he taught her openly, because, 
he said, his own was so imperfect that it 
sometimes made him feel ashamed when he 
talked to Mr. Callahan, the contractor. It 
would have paralyzed Pat Callahan, if he 
had heard this statement. 

He even dipped a little into natural-his- 
tory, making a weak excuse that it was well 
for a human architect to know something of 
the building-methods instinctive to the 
creatures of the lower world. She abashed 
him after he had discoursed on the tailor- 
bird's nest and the beaver's dam. 

"I suppose some client of your firm has 
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given orders for a swinging chateau hung 
in a high tree,*' she ventured. 

He looked up sharply from his fatuous, 
bored consideration of the picture in the 
bird-book spread before him. Nearby was 
the volume with the pictures of the beavers' 
dams in it. She laid her hand upon its open 
page. 

*^And maybe there's another chap who's 
shouting for a nice wet house upon the bot- 
tom, outside of Sandy Hook. You're not 
making drawings, are you, for any man 
named Fish?" 

But, an instant later, she asked his par- 
don prettily, said it all was very interesting, 
and begged him to go on. She understood 
just why he did these things and appreci- 
ated his devotion, although she hid the 
knowledge from him. Her sarcasms were 
not very many. 

And he worked cautiously, as well as hard, 
for there was ever in his mind, as he made 
his plans for Bat and executed them, the 
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pathos of the young girPs life. When she 
showed her pride he gloried in it — if she 
did not show it in a way which stung too 
deeply; and, even when she did, he gener- 
ally gloried in it afterwards. 

Her grandmother, apparently, paid small 
attention to the whole affair. The situation, 
from her viewpoint, had advantages. In 
the first place it gave Bat sufficient money 
to buy all of her own clothes, and that was 
something of a benefit, although, really, pre- 
cious little of the profits of the boarding- 
house had been spent upon them in the past. 
In the second place the work kept Bat and 
her sometimes sarcastic humor out of the 
parlor, evenings. Bat had always been, in 
spite of all, a healthy-minded little girl, 
prone to make game of sentimental board- 
ers whom she discovered spooning in the 
semi-public byways of the not too formal 
establishment, thus annoying them. One, a 
stenographer, had left because Bat impishly 
related in the dining-room that she had seen 
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the third-floor-front young man (the same 
Coles whom Perdue once had thrashed) 
successfully attempt to hug her in the hall. 
Perdue hoped that Coles would also leave, 
and this time stay away, but he did not. He 
was a chap with a one-sided smile which 
rarely expressed mirth but often slurs. He 
looked on life with skeptic eyes and Per- 
due sometimes shrank a little, despite his 
perfect knowledge of his right intentions 
and well-doing, when Coles went by his open 
door of evenings, when Bat and he were 
working in the room together. His dislike of 
the yoimg man soon changed to hatred. He 
was of that sort who in small matters so 
frequently succeed in putting others into 
most imcomfortable comers. He almost 
sent himself into a comer for the second 
time one night, with his mean cynicism, 
for, beneath its lash. Perdue 's fist was 
doubled, ready to deliver him a good one 
underneath the jaw. He may have noticed 
this; probably he did, in fact, for he with- 
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drew a little hastily and did not for a fine 
long time interrupt them again ; but he be- 
gan to make annoyingly plain inuendoes at 
the dinner-table occasionally which changed 
Perdue 's face to the rich color of a brick. 
Bat never seemed to notice them at all, and 
Perdue hoped she really did not, but could 
not make quite sure. 

But, to return to the old woman: it did 
not once occur to her, apparently, that Bat 
was growing up, and might reasonably be 
expected to need looking after. 

Therefore it was fortunate for Bat that 
Perdue was a clean-souled youngster, ear- 
nestly busy at his work and prone to think, 
when he looked at hpr, about his sister's 
childhood. Also, as time passed. Bat 
learned quickly, and, eventually, became 
really useful to him in the extra work which 
was, in growing quantities, entrusted to him 
by his office. Indeed, it was not long before 
Bat earned the money Perdue paid her. But 
that vague feeling of responsibility for her 
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increased in him ; for he still considered her 
a child. 

One night, as he went uptown, he read in 
an evening paper a glowing review of a 
rural play then running at a theater. It 
mentioned that a threshing-machine was 
shown upon the stage in this ** living picture 
of New England life,'' and this brought to 
him vivid memories of great days in the 
past, when the threshers had come to his 
father's farm, now far away, up in the New 
Hampshire hills. He decided that it would 
be pleasant to go and see this play. 

Now for a long time there had been grow- 
ing up in Perdue 's mind a strange condition 
which I shall call ** girl-hunger," the term, 
although inelegant, being, I believe, expres- 
sive. Clean-souled young men who go from 
the country, where they have been accus- 
tomed to free and pleasant association with 
young and skirted fellow-creatures, to the 
city, where they can make no feminine ac- 
quaintances except among the girls who hap- 
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pen to be employed by the same firms, or 
those who chance to live at the same board- 
ing-houses, all experience this. It is natu- 
ral, innocent and even admirable, but it 
sometimes leads to various unpleasant 
things, even, on unfortunate occasions, to the 
sullying of the theretofore clean souls. The 
*^ girl-hunger'* was very strong in Perdue 's 
mind as he reflected on his constantly in- 
creasing desire to see, that night, the rural 
drama which the paper told about. He was 
not silly, nor was he over-sentimental, but 
his throat filled for an instant as he realized 
that in all the great and crowded city he did 
not know one girl whom he could ask to go 
and enjoy that play with him. 

That he did not think of Bat at all in this 
connection elucidates the relationship which 
had grown up between them. 

Memories of surprise-parties, church-so- 
ciables, sleigh-rides and picnics in the coun- 
try thronged on him as he sat in the crowded 
subway car. He forgot the rushing of the 
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train in his memories of jolting straw-rides ; 
he did not notice the fast-flying iron pillars 
which flashed by, ghost-like, dimly lighted 
by the electric glow from the car-windows. 
Instead, he was seeing visions of green hills, 
rock-ribbed and wholesome, broad fields of 
ripened grain, fruit-laden orchards. The 
stoop-shouldered, gaudy, hot-eyed young 
Jew clerk who stood in front of him, ogling 
a pretty shop-girl and making her half- 
ashamed and half -elate, slipped from his at- 
tention ; his mind had turned back into mem- 
ories of sturdy coimtry youths in black 
** store clothes,'' anxious to be gallant, but 
tongue-tied in the presence of *^the girls.'' 
He became unconscious of the throng's ef- 
fluvium, while his nostrils tingled with the 
memory of crisp, sweet air, fresh from piney 
woods and spreading meadow-land. 

Those old-time threshing days I The viv- 
idness with which he managed to recall them 
in the midst of the train's rush and over- 
crowding was astonishing. They had not 
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seemed so wonderfully full of sentimental 
pleasure when he had been living them ; now 
a lump rose in his throat as he remembered 
the intoxicating clatter of the old machine, 
the billowing clouds of dust cast out, as thick 
as smoke, by the interior, whirring fans, the 
shouts of the grimed workers at their posts, 
the hurried smiles of pretty, red-cheeked 
country girls, pressed into friendly service 
to **help wait on table" at the mighty mid- 
day meals and sunset suppers, and bashfully 
intent on seizing every opportunity for in- 
nocent flirtation as they served. He eould 
almost taste the ripe, rich wheat-grains, 
which, in those incredibly voracious days, he 
had scooped, at intervals, out of the bags, to 
chew and swallow with delightful relish, but 
with no effect whatever on his appetite when 
meal-time came. 

But the girls in the memory-pictures were 
the details which he dwelt most upon 
as he rode uptown. In those days he had 
really known girls I How far Siway, how al- 
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moBt incredible that seemed, in these days of 
his city-loneliness I Ah, what a privilege! 
He had enjoyed it, but he had not appreci- 
ated the extraordinary wonder of it. 

Now, when, for once, he actually yearned 
to go and see a play, he did not know a girl 
— one girl I — ^whom he might ask to go with 
him. From what a galaxy had he had choice 
in those dear days gone by I A sense of keen 
resentment of his utter isolation grew in 
him. It angered him and he decided that he 
would not go to see the play at all. It would 
not be f im, but aggravation, to sit and watch 
the pictures of the happy, old-time life from 
the untoward loneliness of a cushioned seat 
with none but strangers on each side of him, 
behind him and in front of him, and no girl 
anywhere around with friendly eyes to smile 
into his own when the best points were made. 

"I*d be so lonesome it would make me 
miserable," he moodily reflected; and fol- 
lowed this conclusion with an imaginary, not 
a spoken, country oath, quite innocent, tak- 
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ing no sacred Name in vain, but expressive 
of the heartiest disgust with city life, as, for 
the moment, it impressed him. 

That night he spoke about the play to Bat. 
He laughed a miserable little laugh as he ad- 
mitted to the child — ^he would not have con- 
f essed it to a grown-up — ^that he felt a little 
homesick for the farm, felt just enough 
homesick to make him wish to go and see 
that play. 

She did not understand his sorrow. If 
he wished to go, then why did he not go? 
She put this query into words. 

*^ Because,'' said he, **I don't know one 
solitary girl in all New York and it would 
not be fim to go alone." 

Then, for a time, they worked in silence, 
except for such talk as the work made neces- 
sary, but, finally, she looked up and inter- 
rupted. Her hair had been cut, sometime, 
by her grandmother, and was nape-of-the- 
neck length now. It was dark, but of the 
sort which fluffles when it's disarranged, and 
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it was always disarranged; therefore it al- 
ways fluflSed. It made a thick frame for her 
face, except the chin, and that was hidden 
now, as her head bent forward. Only her 
eyes were raised to his. 

** Perdue,'' she said, ^^I am a girl.'' 

**Beg pardon. Bat?" he said, not compre- 
hending in the least. 

'*Tou know me," said she, *^and I am a 
girl. Perdue." 

For another moment he did not imder- 
stand. Then he laughed uproariously. 

* ^ Why, of course ! ' ' said he. * * Will you go 
with me?" 

She flushed, which quite surprised iim, 
and, as the flush was wholly natural, it and 
the head-movement which went with it were 
entirely charming. 

**Yes, I will," said she; and bent, again, 
above her work. 

There was something in the little episode 
which made him wonder, but he did not 
know exactly what it was. 
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The next evening she rapped timidly upon 
his door, just as he had finished fashioning 
a kaot in a new four-in-hand necktie. 

**Come in!'* he called. 

And a moment after she had entered, he 
knew what it had been which, the night be- 
fore, had made him wonder. 



CHAPTER III 

IT was a vision which had slipped into his 
room — slipped in quickly, and, closing 
the door softly behind it, stood, with 
hand upon the knob, leaning back and look- 
ing at him. The vision had Bat's old habit 
of gazing with head dropped and eyes, there- 
fore, turned upward; it had Bat's features, 
too ; but it was a grown young woman vision 
— and Bat had been a child I 

He gasped. 

"Why, Batr 

She looked down with interest at her first 
long-skirted gown. She touched the sides 
of her moderately big hat, as if with curi- 
osity. 

For a moment, then, she waited, enjoying 
the sensation she had made. She saw that 
she really had startled him, and it pleased 
her. 

55 
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Presently, with a small gesture, she put 
her stagey air aside and went closer to him. 
Now she was the little Bat again, with big, 
bright, childish eyes, quick breath because 
she was excited and a voice which almost 
whispered for the reason that it had some- 
thing of importance to discuss. It was in- 
tense with feeling. 

**Is it . . . nice?" she asked. 

"It's — ^it's stunning!" he replied. 

The costume, was, in fact, some years too 
old for her, but neither of them guessed it. 

"But," he added, " where 's my little Bat? 
Where's the Bat whom I invited to go with 
me and see that threshing-machine ? ' ' 

There was gentle raillery in his voice ; he 
was recovering from the shock. 

"She will be back to-morrow morning be- 
fore breakfast," she replied. "She'll be 
here in time, in fact, to set the breakfast- 
table. She'll have to be, or get what's com- 
ing to her. But this big, new Bat is going 
with you to see the * wheels go wound,' Per- 
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due, and this one wants to ask a favor of 
you.'' 

**Well, Big Bat, what is it? You are so 
very big that if I didn't want to grant it, 
you could make me — ^and I can't think of 
anything you'd ask of me that I'd not want 
to do to-night. " 

She kicked her skirt a little awkwardly, 
and grumed sheepishly when she perceivS 
that he had noticed it. 

"I couldn't go out with you — ^like this — 
and down the front steps. Perdue. I just 
couldn't. There's a lot of boarders squatted 
there. That Coles — and so on. They — 
they'd say things! I'm going over the back 
fence, if I can climb in all this skirt, and 
out the other street ; and 1 11 meet you on the 
Elevated Station platform." 

He stood smiling at her. 

Suddenly he realized what a very great 
event this episode must be to her. He en- 
deavored to recall his feelings when he had 
worn his first long trousers, but all he 
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could remember was a fight with a much 
larger boy who had made fun of him. 

And then, quite suddenly, he realized that 
it would also have been hard for him to 
have gone down those front steps with this 
new Bat and listened, as he went, to the 
comments of the other boarders, which 
would have been, undoubtedly, made up 
largely of derisive -titters. 
He could imagine Coles, if 
he was there, saying some- 
tlung which he woxild in- 
tend to make quite scathing, 
and then he could imagine 
himself punching Coles ' s 
head. That would spoil the 
evening. No ; her plan was 
obviously wise. 
"All right," said he. 
She managed, some way, 
to climb the fence in her long skirts, with- 
out either tearing them or falling on her 
nose (although she confessed that she bad 
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almost done the latter) and carried out 
her plan except that she met him on the 
station-stairs instead of on the station plat- 
form. 

"I forgot to bring a nickle,'* she ex- 
plained. And after they were on the train 
and it had started, she added to this expla- 
nation: **I haven't got a nickle, Perdue. 
That red bow on my hat took my last cent.'' 
And, for some reason, this was a great joke. 

Full realization of the unique character of 
the occasion which this evening was to be, 
came to him upon the train. 

**Bat," he confided, *^I have never in my 
life, before, ridden with a young lady on the 
El, nor in the Subway, nor, for that matter, 
on any New York car I ' ' He looked at her 
with bright, rich smiles. **I've not been 
anywhere with any girl since I came to New 
York City. I'm pretty old to be your bfeau, 
but—" 

**I never had a beau of any age before." 

'^ReaUy?" 
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** Cross my heart and hope to die and rats 
'U eat me!'' 

**Well, Bat — ^but I suppose I mustn't call 
you *Bat.' It isn't dignified enough, when 
you are umptified like this!" He looked at 
her with real admiration, *^In all your 
glory, as it were. " 

**No." She made a very little mouth at 
him. "You must say ^Miss Bleriot.' " 

**I had almost forgotten that it is your 
name." 

"It isn't," she replied. **My name is 
*Bat.' " 

So that was settled. 

"Perdue," she remarked, after they had 
joined the crowd entering the lobby of the 
theater, ^^I have never seen a play in all my 
life. ' It kind of sort of makes the prickles 
rim all up and down my back to be going 
now to see one. Never in my life before!" 

"Why, Batr 

A realization of the fact that she had 
never had the opportunity for much fun of 
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any sort swept over him. And he had al- 
most failed to even think about inviting 
her I He had not considered her among the 
possibilities, imtil she had reminded him 
with that queer : ^^/ am a girl, Perdue ! ' ' He 
knew what her life had been there in the 
boarding-house with her grandmother. He 
thrilled with sympathy for her, with joy to 
think that she was happy now, with pride 
because he was the medium through which 
happiness was reaching her. He felt almost 
fatherly ; and yet — and yet — there was some- 
thing not at all parental in his feeling, after 
aU. 

He grasped her elbow, as she walked at 
the side and just ahead of him. She wig- 
gled it in token of her keen enjoyment of the 
situation, and looked back across her shoul- 
der to smile into his eyes. 

He scarcely kept the thread of the play's 
story, for his eyes were wandering continu- 
ally to her face. She was pretty! Curi- 
ously he looked about him, so that he might 
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see other pretty girls and compare them to 
her. To his surprise he f oimd none near 
them in the audience who was worthy of 
comparison I 

Others saw this, too. The glances cast at 
her between the acts showed that. Men 
stared in open admiration and women gave 
those grudging, furtive glances which they 
seem to grant, against their wills, to those 
of their own sex who are worth looking at. 
Nor could he, as he tried to analyze these 
glances, even find in them much criticism 
of her clothes ; and this was a real triiunph 
for the girl to win, for two reasons : first she 
had made the clothes herself, and, second, 
they might properly be criticised. If the 
piquant innocence, undoubtable intelligence 
and girlish beauty of her face were great 
enough to keep other women's eyes from 
disapproving study of her slightly outre 
costimie, then was he. Perdue, a man, of 
course excusable for the delight he felt in 
sitting there, her escort. Her complete un- 
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conseiousness of all the small commotion she 
created added to his joy in being there. 

It was absurd, he thought, that a young 
girl should so monopolize attention — ^a 
young girl whose evenings, for a year or 
two, had been devoted to helping him add 
figures in his extra work, who slaved vari- 
ously, otherwise, in the old boarding-house, 
who was the grand-daughter of his landlady I 
In the second entre act it was still more ap- 
parent, and again he wondered if her clothes 
might not be responsible. He decided that 
they could not be. They were plain gray. 
Their only touch of color was the red bow 
in the hat and that was in her lap. But peo- 
ple gazed at her, wide-eyed! Astonishing I 
And then he looked at her again and felt 
his own eyes grow. 

After the theater, as they walked across 
Fourteenth Street, toward the elevated rail- 
way station, he lost the sense of wonder 
which had been in him. She chattered mer- 
rily, and it was the same sort of chatter, 
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spoken in the same throaty little voice, ex- 
tremely musical when it was gay and never 
shrill or harsh, with which she had amused 
him ever since that day when she had so 
abruptly met his startled shins upon the 
stairs. The sense of wonder and restraint 
which had oppressed him from the moment 
she had first swished her long skirts into his 
room wore off. He recovered poise. Out on 
the street she was again the little girl and he 
the grown-up, getting a somewhat conde- 
scending pleasure out of seeing her enjoy 
herself. 

** Shall we go in and get a bite to eat?^' 
he asked. 

The very natural suggestion seemed to fill 
her with astonishment, then with a little 
shrinking fear. She shook her head, with a 
movement which amused him. It made him 
think of a game little hen who, on the farm, 
had been one of his boyhood's pets. 

"Of course," she said, **but — I have never 
been inside a restaurant, Perdue.'' 
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They made the great experiment, and, al- 
though she tried hard to be gay and noncha- 
lant, it was a little bit too much for her. She 
was awkward and embarrassed, which 
spoiled the fun of that. 

On the way uptown in the Elevated Rail- 
way train they talked about his old home in 
the country. He told her of the difference 
between the thresher they had seen and that 
upon his father's farm, told her of the great 
occasion which the threshing was, and how 
all the young men of the neghborhood came 
in to help and all the girls for miles around 
were generally on hand to handle the tre- 
mendous stores of food which the young men 
consumed. 

"And those upon the stage to-night were 
dressed just as they dress," said he. ^^That 
scene there in the great, clean kitchen made 
me feel as if I had gone to New Hampshire. 
There would be more girls there at home, 
but they'd look about as those did there to- 
night.'' 
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Her voice became a little different. ^^Do 
many of them — of those girls you used to 
know up there — do many of them write to 
you?'' she asked. 

He wondered if perhaps she was not begin- 
ning to feel tired. The ring of gayety which, 
all the evening, even when they had been in 
the restaurant, had been in her voice, now, 
suddenly, was lacking from it. 

* * Oh, no, ' ' he said indifferently. ^ ^ They Ve 
forgotten all about me by this time. ' ' 

The ring of gayety was in her voice again. 
Once more she started up her chatter of the 
play, and he wondered what had made him 
think the pleasant, vibrant quality had been 
absent from her tones at all. 

Some time before they reached the corner 
of the street on which the boarding-house 
was located, she recurred to a past subject 
in a way which rather puzzled him. 

*^ Isn't it funny," she hazarded, ^^that 
you've never kept a correspondence going 
with any of those girls back home!" 
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Why no/' he answered. ^^I wasn't very 
old when I left there, you know — ^practically 
a boy." 

^^ That's so," said she, after a moment's 
thought, in which she evidently was putting 
into practice some of the arithmetic which 
he had taught her. And from that moment 
until they reached the comer she was in a 
gale of merriment. It was a joy merely to 
be with her. 

But at the corner she sobered and hung 
back underneath a grocer's awning. 

^^Look down the street," she begged, **and 
if there's anybody sitting on the steps, I'm 
going in the way I came — over the back 
fence. ' ' 

He reconnoitered and reported that 
young Coles was sitting on the steps with 
one or two of the girl boarders. 

She compressed her lips. **A11 right; 111 
scoot around and go in by the way I came 
out. But I'll drop in on you for a minute, 
later — ^for to say good-night to you." 
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The last words were a parody of a song 's 
chorus which a male quartette had sung that 
evening at the theater and which ran : 

**IVe dropped in for a minute for to say 
good-day to you/' 

He smiled, and with a swish of her long 
skirts she disappeared into the narrow pas- 
sage between the grocery and the adjoining 
building, which led to the back yard, and 
gave her access to the fence behind the 
boarding-house. 

As he paused at the beginning of the 
front-steps of the boarding-house to look at 
the group ensconced there, he was smiling 
and content. He stopped to talk a minute to 
the four yoimg women, and even tossed to 
Coles himself a careless but good-natured 
word or two. The girls looked cheap and 
dowdy as they lounged on sofa pillows scat- 
itered here and there upon the steps, their 
chafl&ng seemed very witless to him. He par- 
ried their curious inquiries as to what had 
kept him out so late — ^he rarely spent an 
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evening outside of his own room, and that 
was well known in the boarding-house — ^with 
an unusual skill and ease. These girls, good, 
hard-working girls they were, too, seemed a 
little vidgar in their choice of jokes. They 
were not at all like Bat — and this was 
strangely comforting. Coles was, as usual, 
almost definitely offensive ; but even this did 
not disturb Perdue. 

He was extremely glad that none of them 
imagined for a moment that he had taken 
Bat to see the play. 

It was a real relief to escape from the 
young women, who pretended to block his 
progress up the steps with their pillows and 
their persons, making such a clatter that one 
of them *^ hushed" wamingly, exclaiming 
that if they did not make less noise that **old 
cat, Mrs. Mulligan," who had the second- 
story front, would ^*make a howl to the old 
woman,'' meaning by *^old woman," Bat's 
grandmother, Mrs. Bleriot. 

As he finally passed through the open door 
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into the dimly lighted hall, he was well sat- 
isfied with himself, with the evening, and 
especially with Bat. When he had entered 
his own room and closed the door behind him 
— ^he turned back to it and tried it, to see 
that it was tightly closed — ^he suddenly be- 
came quite angry because the young folk on 
the steps had been there, because he had 
been obliged to talk to them on this particu- 
lar night. 

"They're not my sort!'' he grumbled. 

And then he realized that that had not ex- 
pressed his thought at all. What he had 
really thought was that they were not Bat's 
sort. They had struck the first false note in 
what he realized, to his surprise, had been a 
very nearly perfect evening, not because of 
the quaint play, but because of the com- 
panion who had seen it with him. Almost 
fiercely, for a moment, he rejoiced that Bat 
was not as they were. 

The moonlight shone in through the win- 
dow of his room, and he sat in it for half -an- 
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hour before he lit the gas, although he knew 
that on the table there was work which he 
must do before he went to bed. 

He was thinking about Bat. 

She had had no opportunities for self -im- 
provement, no encouragement toward right 
development of any kind — of body, mind or 
soul. She had not even had the schooling 
which had been thrust upon his sister (he 
sought comparisons of which he was quite 
sure) while she had been a very little girl. 
She had been a mere drudge in a boarding- 
house, raised above the level of a servant 
only by the fact that she was the grand- 
daughter of the landlady — ^herself of little 
more account in the regard of any one than 
the cheapest servant would be. He had 
never heard her mention church; he pre- 
sumed she never went to church at all; it 
seemed to play a very little part in that va- 
riety of New York life to which she had 
been bom and into which he had fallen. He 
doubted if she^d ever had one healthy, com- 
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panionable friendship with a girl or boy — 
such a jolly partnership of play as had been 
common to his youth before he moved into 
the city. 

Yet, somehow, she had grown into young 
womanhood, and into a young-womanhood 
which curiously seemed better than that of 
any of the girls whom he had noticed at the 
theater; he was certain it was better than 
that of the young women who had beset him 
on the porch. 

How had she done it? Was there some- 
thing in her finer than was included in the 
make-up of the others ? Could it be possible 
that Bat was, in the least, remarkable? 
What was the secret of her charm ? Where, 
in her unassuming, and, hitherto, imimpres- 
sive femininity, had the magic quality been 
hidden, all these months, which, this evening, 
had become so very strikingly apparent? 
What was that quality, anyhow ? 

He was very greatly puzzled. How, with- 
out his knowledge, had it been possible for 
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her to change from childhood into sweet 
young womanhood? The experience of the 
evening had, somehow, actually startled him. 

His revery was interrupted by her en- 
trance. 

As she came in he saw that he had been 
mistaken, after all, in thinking she had 
sprung into young-womanhood. She was 
still a child. 

Queerly enough, he did not find this 
thought a comfort. 

Then he realized that it had been the dress 
which had seemed so to change her. Now 
she had on her old shoe-top frock — and, 
somehow, this relieved him. 

There was an alteration in her manner, 
too. She was more the child than the young 
woman. She was more the old Bat of the 
evening work-table than she had been at the 
theater. 

"Oh, I had such a good time, Perdue!'^ 
she exclaimed. 

"I am glad." He really was delighted by 
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the speech, although it was reiteration of 
what she had assured him many times on 
the way home. He smiled pleasantly at her. 

**I could hug you!'^ 

**A11 right. '^ He had, in an instant, be- 
come quite unanalytical, thoroughly care- 
free and joyous. He posed, as if he waited 
for the hug. 

She even made a step toward him as if 
she meant to carry out her threat; but she 
did not, and he had not, for an instant, 
thought she would. 

After this was over, he wondered if she 
would not have actually hugged him mer- 
rily, and if he would not have taken it as a 
mere bit of childish, good camaraderie, if he 
had never seen her in that grown-up dress. 
He began to wonder if 

** Anything to do to-night?" she asked 
hurriedly, almost as if she had suddenly be- 
come embarrassed. 

And he colored — for no reason in the 
world that he could think of — as he shook 
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his head and said that there was no work to 
be done. 

This was not at all the fact. He had in- 
tended to explain to her that they must make 
up for the time lost in their merrymaking 
by working for an hour. But, in the old 
frock, she seemed very little, and he thought 
her eyes looked tired. 

Suddenly it occurred to him and made 
him thrill with a quick self-reproach, that 
sometimes, in the past, he probably had let 
her work when she had been too tired for 
the task. He must be very cautious about 
that in the future ! No one had ever shown 
her any real consideration, and the fact that 
in her ignorance of love and care she had 
not known this, made it all the more an obli- 
gation on his manhood to himself refrain 
from the least tendency to show indifference 
to her best interests. 

"No,'' he repeated, **I'm going to work 
alone to-night.'' 

**But, Perdue " 
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^*Tou skip along and hop into your bed. 
You're tired out/' 

**I'm not." 

**Tou are.'' 

**WeU, it's a fine kind of tired. I " 

She hesitated. She did not really feel in 
the least like sleep, but, on the other hand, 
she did not feel at all like adding up dry ar- 
chitectural figures. And Perdue would be 
different — ^be busy. The Perdue who had 
been with her that evening had been a rev- 
elation to her. She had reflected, scores of 
times, after they had started out, that he was 
like a young man in a novel, not at all like a 
young architect, absorbed in his ambitions 
and his efforts. She rather thought she'd 
like to have some hours with that memory of 
him undimmed before she woke up to the 
workaday world again. The evening had 
been to her like a glimpse of fairyland, with 
Perdue as the prince and her own self the 
princess. She had achieved a new and start- 
ling, if entirely tentative point of view. He 
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had shown her such delightful small atten- 
tions! He had treated her as no one ever 
had before. It had been as if the glamor of 
the wonderful stage make-believe had spread 
across the footlights and engulfed them in a 
magic atmosphere of sheer delight, a won- 
der-world, a sort of very novel heaven. She 
still felt that she must protest, as a matter 
of duty ; but she hoped 

**Now, Perdue " 

**Run along now, little girl, or I shall have 
to put you out I'' He smiled at her, pre- 
tending to be very fierce and threatening 
with mock savagery. 

She enjoyed it hugely. 

**I'd rather go out than be thrown out; 
but, Perdue, you know you'd never throw 
me out ! And, anyway, I'd bite and scratch ! 
But — ^well — ^good-night ! ' ' 

** Good-night, Bat." 

After she had gone he labored with ter- 
rific diligence until almost sunrise. He could 
not have explained this burst of violent and 
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quite unnecessary energy, even if he had 
asked himself about it. 

When, finally, he went to sleep, short 
frocks and long ones. Bat and his little sis- 
ter when she had been of Bat's age, were 
mixed up in his dreams, although no mat- 
ter how long a frock it might be which his 
visions of Bat wore, the face which looked 
out from above it was a child's face — ^im- 
pudent, alluring, sweet. 

The episode had a good result, for it set 
Perdue 's thoughts about the little girl into 
an even more serious channel than they had 
been following. He told her grandmother 
it was a shame that Bat had never been in 
school. 

The idea seemed to quite bewilder the old 
woman. 

"Why,'' said she, "there's always been so 
much for her to do here ! ' ' 

"How much does she save in servants' 
wages by working in the dining-room and, 
generally, about the house?" 
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She was not a bright old woman. A life- 
time of keeping boarding-houses is not likely 
to increase one's general intelligence, no 
matter how it may rub up certain especial 
wits, and she blinked at him. 

**Why,'' said she aggrieved, ^4t would 
cost me full twelve dollars a month to get 
anyone to do all she does." 

** Would it cost as much as that?'' said 
Perdue, a little dashed. 

^^ Every cent of it." 

He left her without further comment, but 
a thought came into his mind, and, before 
long, he talked pluckily with his employers, 
who had been expecting it for months. Af- 
terward he said to Bat one evening : 

*^Bat, youVe got to go to school I" 

**How?" she inquired with pardonable 
skepticism. 

**Tour grandmother must hire a girl to 
take your place about the house; that's 
how." 

*^She won't." 
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**It will cost twelve dollars a month/' he 
countered. "I have found a way in which 
you can, without buckling down too hard, 
earn just a little more than that/' 

^'Perdue!^^ It was a cry of joy. 

He had not had the least idea that she 
would be so greatly pleased. 



CHAPTER IV 

IT had been with delight that she consid- 
ered it, but it was with fear and trem- 
bling that Bat actually went to gram- 
mar-school, and it was with wrath at the sad 
handicaps which had afflicted her that she 
discovered how much **under-grade'' she 
really was. The examinations automatically 
placed her with much younger children. It 
was humiliating. 

** Perdue," she exclaimed, when he came 
home the night after her first day, "I never 
can I I never can ! I never can!^^ 

**What, Batr' 

** Endure the horror of that school! I 
simply don't know anything and what I do 
know I know wrong ! ' ' 

"It isn't quite as bad as that, I guess." 

**0h, worse! Much worse! They've got 
me in the baby-carriage classes, mostly, and 
I'm 'way below the average in them." 

81 
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For a moment he feared greatly that she 
was about to weep, but, instead, she stood 
back from him, stamped her foot a little, 
shook her head (which sent her aureole of 
hair into delightful fluffiness about her 
flushed and agitated face) and swore she'd 
never go to school another day, not if wild 
horses, lashed to fury, were hitched to her 
to drag her there. Then : 

**Do you know what I mean by that. Per- 
due r' 

He shook his head in rueful disappoint- 
ment. *^You seem to mean that you won't 
go to school," he ventured, somewhat tim- 
idly. 

*^That shows how much you know!" she 
scorned. **Tou're not wise to girls, Perdue. 
What I mean by that is that I'll go to-mor- 
row morning, and go every other morning 
of the week except Saturdays and Sundays, 
and that the only reason that I won't go then 
will be that there won't he school, on those 
days, to be gone to. And another thing I 
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mean by that is that 111 make 'em sorry that 
they sniffed at me. I will, I will, I will! 
ril make 'em sniff out of their ears!^^ 

He laughed, which was an error, for she 
dashed out of the room, bursting into tears 
as she departed, leaving him in wonder as 
to what she had expected him to do after she 
had said she 'd make the people at the school 
sniff with their ears. 

He forced study on her, soothing as best 
he could the terrific wrath with which she 
often met him in the evenings, and finding 
it not dijfficult — at times — ^to transmute this 
into ambition. More than once, in that first 
winter of her formal education, he wondered 
whether school for Bat did not involve niiore 
work for him than for her teachers, or for 
her, herself. This was a detail of the new 
arrangement to which he gave much thought, 
but which he never mentioned. 

The evenings Bat had used to spend in 
helping him, for hire, were now devoted, 
mostly, to his help of her, the payment of 
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the hire continuing, as before^ A resiilt of 
this was that he earned less extra money 
than he had earned before. As a matter of 
alarming fact, his few hundred dollars of 
bank-savings began to dwindle, slowly. He 
had thought that Bat would actually earn 
her way through school, but she did not. She 
hindered him, instead. 

When her vacation came, at holiday time, 
he t^ok the first breathing-spell of the whole 
winter, and, after he had counted up, would 
have been appalled by the record of the time 
and money she had cost him, had it not been 
for the pleasure which her progress gave 
him. For she was progressing, very rapidly. 
She was working like a little Indian, she 
claimed ; though why she used the Indian as j 
a comparison, he could not understand. He ' 
had been informed by literature that the In- 
dian is lazy, and Bat certainly was not lazy. 
He wondered at the measure of his pleasure, 
sometimes, and then charged it up to com- 
mon, human decency. 
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At about the end of the first school-year, 
when Bat was boning for examinations — 
studying every night in Perdue 's room, 

• 

while he devoted so much work to her that, 
added to his ofl&ce-work, it made the strain 
so great that he grew noticeably blue and 
skinny — a complication came. He believed 
it to have been inspired by Coles, but was 
not sure enough of this to thrash him for it. 
It was dressed, at any rate, as an old woman, 
and it was an ill-natured, gossiping, vile- 
minded complication. Talk started in the 
boarding-house about Bat's evenings in Per- 
due 's room. 

At first this amazed and hurt him; then 
it angered him ; then he thought the matter 
out and was astonished when he realized 
how reasonable it was. He understood, at 
length, that the remarkable detail was that 
gossip had not started long before, particu- 
larly when a cad like Coles was in the house. 
His relations with this youth were exceed- 
ingly antagonistic in these days ; they never 
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even spoke, and Coles, who was a parlor- 
knight, had started a cabal against him in 
the shallow minds of the stenographic, par- 
lor, rag-time ladies which made them 
snicker, sometimes, at mere sight of him. 
And at Bat they now began to turn up their 
noses. 

After he had burned for something like a 
month with personal wrath against these 
gossipers, had considered the desirability of 
licking Coles again, and, this time, licking 
him for fair, and had, in other ways, pre- 
served himself in an injurious state of ha- 
tred against especial fellow-creatures, he 
stopped raging at these gossipers particu- 
larly, and raged, as very young men will, at 
society in general. But he found this to be 
buttering no parsnips, either (to borrow a 
slang term from his old New England neigh- 
borhood), and so he stopped it and went 
through a very difficult talk with Bat. He 
had never done a harder thing. 

^^Bat,'' he said, just after she had entered 
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his room, one evening, "you mustn't come 
here any more." 

She looked down at her toes, and, as she 
looked at them, moved them about uneasily, 
following with first one and then the other, 
the edges of a most 
imperfect patch in the 
old carpet. 

"I know," said she. 
"The — the — the ani- 
mals ! The miserable, 
sneaking, beastly, tab- 
by-cats I That— that 
Coles! He ought to 
be — ^he ought to be 

* She paused, inca- 
pable of deciding, for a moment, just what 
he deserved. Then : 

"He ought to be a waiter — ^that's what he *s 
cut out for. He ought to be a waiter with a 
brick tied to his neck and thrown into an 
ash-barrel." 
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This suggested fate for Coles was so ex- 
traordinary that the mention of it broke the 
tension, and gave Perdue a chance to laugh. 

**I know what they Ve been saying,'* she 
went on, still looking at her toes. **I was 
afraid you'd feel that way. Of course — ^I 
know — you've got to look out for your repu- 
tation. ' ' 

The strictly novel view that it was his and 
not her own reputation which had been en- 
dangered almost stunned him, then gave him 
one more opportunity to smile— not laugh, 
this time. He tried to make a laugh of it, 
but failed. 

^^They ought to have their tongues cut 
out, ' ' she ventured. 

* * Yes ; they ought, ' ' he granted. * * But it 
won't be done; they'll be there, in their vi- 
cious mouths, and wagging. We shall have 
to think out some other plan. It's hard luck, 
for I think I really have — ^I think we really 
have helped each other. But you can study 
by your lonesome, now, all right, and " 
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There was a difficulty, though, and she 
saw it, though he had hoped she wouldn ^t. 

**But if I'm not to come and help you, eve- 
nings, '^ she inquired, **how can I earn that 
terrible twelve dollars for the servant girlT' 

He stammered slightly, as he answered: 
"I — I don't want you to think of that, at 
aU/' 

^^Not think of it! IVegotto thinkof iti'' 

She spoke very vehemently. 

**I wish you wouldn't,'' he protested, 
somewhat helplessly. 

"You're not a millionaire, " said she, "and 
I am not your darling little daughter. ' ' 

"By jiminy, I wish I were and that you 
were I" 

* ^ No, ' ' she answered sadly, " we 'd fight like 
cats and dogs, I'm sure, and you'd send me 
to some institution for the uncontrollable. 
That's one great piece of liick you've had 
— ^not to have been bom with me as daugh- 
ter. And even if I were your angel child, 
Perdue, you know you never could afford 
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to pay me money which you didn't have and 
which I didn't earn/' 

**We're getting terribly mixed up, Bat." 

**I know it ; my mind is like a can of yeast 
— ^just froth. Am I foaming any at the 
mouth?" 

**I don't see any foam." 

* * There 's no use. I '11 have to give up the 
school. I 'd like to fill their ears full of hot 
pudding! As if my coming here did any 
harm! It's been the best thing that has ever 
happened to me. It's been the only really 
good thing that ever happened to me ! It's 
been my one piece of real luck. ' ' 

^'^You mustn't give up the school, Bat!" 

**0h, if I hadn't ever let them see me in 
long skirts!" she mourned. **They would 
not have dreamed of such things, then. I 
wish I'd never had a dress that came below 
my knees!" 

^'You're grovdng up, and people would 
have stared," he said, with perfect serious- 
ness. 
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**I know it; I'm getting the most disgust- 
ing calves !'' 

** You can do the work in your own room," 
he ventured hastily. 

"Yes,'' she countered, selfishly, **but I 
can never get along at school without your 
help." 

Neither could find more to say for a few 
moments. Then she looked up at him, with 
her head side-tilted, bird-like, and it oc- 
curred to him that there was something al- 
most shy in her expression. This was quite 
new. Bat never had been shy with him. 

** Perdue," said she, "you know I've never 
earned it!" 

"You have, indeed," he protested; but 
felt that he was flushing guiltily- 

"I know I've never earned it," she in- 
sisted. 

"Nonsense!" 

But he was conscious of his blushes. He 
reflected that there was no reason for them 
and they angered him, then he felt new heat 
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of coursing blood, rushing to his cheeks and 
ears. He was one of those unfortunates 
whose ears blush. His blushed, always, when 
he lied. She knew it, tapped her own ears, 
pointed scornfully at his and jeered. 

**Yahl'' she said, to show her gratitude. 
**Think I don't know? I'm an Old Giii of 
the Sea, stuck on your back.'' 

He saw no use in further protests, so, he 
walked over to the window and, immersed 
in puzzling thought, looked down at the 
backyards. 

She, too, kept quiet for a time. 

** Wouldn't it be fine if there were only 
you and me in all the world," she presently 
remarked. ** You'd teach me fractions and 
I'd cook you ham and eggs." 

He made no comment, and, after a long 
pause, she added: 

"We'd have a hell of a fine time I" 

He whirled on her, aghast, angry, hurt. 
''Bat! Why Batr 

"Might just as well have some of the 
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slight fun there is in sinning, if you're go- 
ing to have the name of doing worse," she 
said defiantly. 

**You mustn't do such things," said he. 
And then: **It would be a nice world, 
though — ^but we'd want your grandmother 
and all my family." 

"Yes; we'd want granny and your folks. 
But we could keep them in a cave. We'd 
roam the plain in dizzy freedom." 

He sat down, laughing helplessly. 

"I'd pursue you hither and you'd chase 
me yon, ' ' she mused. 

oL was divertmg, but it wa«.t gettiBg 
anywhere. Reflection on these points 
brought his thoughts, which he noted, with 
some astonishment, had begun to dwell upon 
her profile, back to the matter in discussion. 
He realized that the mere fact that his 
thoughts had been dwelling on her profile, 
was, perhaps, a shade of justification for the 
ill-natured criticisms which had been set 
afloat. He took an oath to wholly disregard 
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her profile, in the future, and, as he decided 
upon this, reflected that the contour of her 
nose was ahnost perfect* 

^* Well, we can't roam the New York plain 
without attracting notice. Unfortunately 
Manhattan isn't, really, a desert island. 
There are others, not cooped up in caves, 
and some of them are beasts. So there you 
are." 

She laughed, somewhat harshly. **The 
teacher is beginning to be fond of me," she 
said, *^and to-day she asked me what my peo- 
ple call me — ^what my pet-name is. I told 
her that I hadn't any people except granny 
and that she mostly called me * Here, you ! ', 
although I wasn 't certain that it was a real 
pet-name ; not really a pet name. ' ' 

"Did she laugh?" 

**Yes, in a queer way, as if it filled her 
sotil with sorrow for me. I love Miss Pren- 
dergast, but you know how it always makes 
me furious to have anyone feel sorry for 
me." 
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**Well enough never to, myself, feel sorry 
for you/' 

** Better not! Well, I told her that there 
was another which some of granny's 
boarders and a young man called me — I al- 
ways count you kind of separate : I Ve never 
thought about you as a boarder — and she 
asked me what that was. I told her, *Bat,' 

** * That's horrid,' she said, then; and then 
she asked me who the young man was. I 
told her all about you, and she held up her 
hands, too. What a mess it all is, isn't it? 
I never would have told you of her foolishr 
ness, if it hadn't been for the malicious rat- 
tling of these reptiles, here." 

**By George! Did she?" said Perdue, a 
bit aghast and most contrite. ^*I suppose 
I should have thought of it, myself, but — 
well, I didn't. Never mind, though, little 
girl — we know it has been all right. But 
you mustn't come here even once, again. It 
has been very thoughtless, almost wicked of 
me!" 
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^*It's been very lovely of you I" She was 
filled with a tremendous sense of the neces- 
sity for proving to him how much she ap- 
preciated what he had done for her. * * Some- 
times/' she said to him, with mad extrava- 
gance, **youVe made me think of — of — of 
Jesus!'' 

**For Heaven's sake, Bat I" he cried in 
horror. 

*'If I can't come here any more I'll die!*' 

The tears were really coming, and that 
distressed Perdue. He had never seen her 
cry — ordinarily she was not of that sort; 
which was one reason he was fond of her. 
He had had a very tearful aimt and thus 
had learned, in early youth, to dread tears 
as one dreads the plague. 

Because he dreaded them so bitterly he 
was relieved when hers gave way to a dry 
rage against the world. Perdue squirmed 
a little as he saw it grow; he had had tastes 
of her dry rages ; Bat had an all-embracing 
temper when it once got started; it would 
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be mere luck if he escaped its meshes, once 
it got well under way. He preferred it to 
the tears, though. And, anyway, she curbed 
it, before it got entirely out of hand- 
It was Saturday. 

**WeTl go for a long street-car ride to- 
morrow, anyway, and talk things over in the 
coimtry — ^if we can get as far as that,'' he 
said comfortingly. 

They did this without reaching any com- 
forting conclusion. At the end of it he still 
was of the mind that she must work alone, 
in her room, and keep out of his. 

"Only one measly little gas-jet, tool" she 
fumed. "Gives about as much real light as 
a cat's eye I" 

But when, in the early evening, they 
reached the house again, it was plain, at 
least to Perdue, that there were things other 
than working in his room, which they must 
not do together. Coles was on the door-step, 
with the woman who had first found fault, 
and he snickered meanly, although plainly 
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ready to depart in haste, as a rallying chorus 
rose, not all of it good-natured. Much of 
this was mere annoying chafE, but Perdue 
heard the nuschief-making woman say to 
Coles : 

**I should think he^d be ashamed!^' 

In a towering rage he went up to his room 
and packed his tnmks. There could be no 
doubt that every moment Bat spent with 
him would be as oU for wagging tongues. 

He had forbidden her to come to see him 
that night, but he paid her grandmother 
what he owed for board and told her he 
Should leave next day. She told Bat, com- 
plainingly, as if the girl had driven a "sure 
pay'' away. Bat burst in on him. 

"Not really!" she cried. 

"I must. Their silly talk is forcing it. 
There is nothing else to do." 

As he looked at her a strange expression 
came upon her face. It startled him. 

"Well, then— well, then " 

She sprang toward him, thrust her arms 
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about his neck and kissed him — ^twice. Then 
she darted from the room. 

He sat there until after midnight, think- 
ing. Just as he decided to give up the prob- 
lem and get into bed, he heard a tiny rattling 
at his door, and, glancing quickly toward it, 
saw something white and thin slide imder it 
It was a note. 

* * Dear Perdue, ' ' it said. * * I didn ^t meaii 
anything by kissing you, except that it 
seemed to me if the old cats had to yowl 
there ought to be something worth their 
yowling over, even if they do not know it 
and actually believe that they are merely 
barking at the moon. I Ve got my cats and 
dogs mixed up, you see, in writing this about 
them, but that's just what they are — ^mixed 
cats and dogs of no real breed. And of no 
breeding. 

^*I didn't care at all about kissing you, al- 
though I am fond of you. I did it to spite 
them, but you are the only person in the 
world who ever has been really kind to me. 
You've helped — Whelped — Whelped I It seems 
to me it must be fun to think at night that 
one has helped as much as you've helped me, 

54509B 
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Even if it is only me youVe helped. And I 
don't amount to anything. Nobody can 
know that as well as I do. 

You can wash them off with soap if you 
feel that they are likely to be harmful if left 
on. I mean the kisses. I am leaving a cake 
of Hand Sapolio on the carpet by your door 
which I stole from the kitchen. You can use 
that if you don't feel that the soap will get 
those kisses all off!! It w^s too thick to 
shove under. There were only two, one on 
your cheek and one somewhere on your nose. 
You dodged or that one would not have 
landed on your nose but xmder it. My aim 
was good all right, but you were too quick 
for me. I meant to hit your lips and wish 
I had. So there. 

**Be careful about using the Sapolio on 
your nose. I took the skin off my chin with 
it where I had got some ink. But maybe you 
won't feel you've got to rub that hard. 
Kisses ought to come off easy if well soaked 
first. And I wish that they had seen me, 
seen me, seen me ! ! ! ! Bat. ' ' 

He did not even snule at the mixed meta- 
phor or any other of the details of this 
quaint communication. He felt too strongly 
incensed over the mean gossip to smile that 
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night at anything. But presently he opened 
the door of his room and took in the cake of 
Hand Sapolio. He did not scrub the places 
on which Bat's impulsive kisses had 
alighted. Somehow those especial spots 
upon his face were still tingling from the 
impact of her cool, fleeting lips, and he 
feared the Hand Sapolio, if used, might stop 
the tingling. He had no wish to stop the 
tingling. Even when he washed his face 
next morning without using the Hand Sa- 
poUo, he was singularly careful not to let 
the water touch those tiny, curiously hal- 
lowed surfaces. He was glad that none of 
them occurred upon that area which he had 
to scrape when shaving. And the cake of 
Hand Sapolio he wrapped in a silk hand- 
kerchief and placed in his dress-suit-case, 
which was imscrupulous, for it only had 
been loaned and was the property of Mrs. 
Bleriot. 

He did not breakfast at the boarding- 
house; he did not care to see young Coles; 
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he was afraid that if he saw him he would 
show his anger in some way and make a 
scene. Therefore he did not see Bat either; 
but he mailed a letter to her early in the day, 
telling her he had a plan which he would 
let her know about as quickly as he could 
arrange the details. He concluded sympa- 
thetically : 

**I found your note. Indeed, I saw it 
wriggle as it came underneath my door. I 
didn't wash them off with Hand Sapolio or 
anything else. On the contrary I was most 
careful not to. I'm very proud of them. I 
feel miserably sore about it all; but don't 
you say or do anything to antagonize any- 
body. Later on I'm going to pulverize some- 
body ; but let it rest at present for your own 
sake. You'll hear from me within a day or 
two, and I shall see to it that you have the 
work to do. Be very dareful with the addi- 
tions and the multiplications — very careful. 
Tour subtractions and divisions are gener- 
ally all right. I wonder what it is tiiat makes 
the difference. Why don't you go ahead 
and commit the multiplication tahle to mem- 
cry. I know they don't teach it that way 
here in the city schools, but that's the way I 
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learned it in the country and it's stuck. You 
might try it, anyhow/' 



He scarcely knew exactly how to sign the 
note. Just ** Perdue" did not seem to be 
enough ; but he could not sign it * * affection- 
ately/' or anything of that sort, although, 
as he had written it, his heart had warmed 
yearningly toward the little girl. He knew 
she was unhappy. He did not know how she 
had fallen into the habit of calling him by 
his last name only. He considered this mat- 
ter of the signature until he brought himself 
up with a round turn, smiling uneasily at 
his waste of time upon a trifle, deriding him^ 
self for worrying at all about so small a 
matter, and ended the letter curtly: ** Yours 
sincerely, H. R. Perdue." 

Then he supplied further reason for self- 
ridicule (which he did not spare), by giving 
five involuntary minutes to wondering how 
she, when she should answer it, would ad- 
dress him and prefix her signature. 
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Next day he learned, when, at his new 
boarding-house, he received a letter which 
made him smile a little sorrily. Bat had evi- 
dently been offended by the manner of that 
signature. Her note said: 

"Dear sir: 

Ohl 

Tours truly, 

B. Bleriot.*' 

Perdue also wrote a note to Miss Pren- 
dergast, the public-school teacher for whom 
Bat had expressed a preference. It took 
some labor. He felt that it must be pre- 
pared with scrupulous care. After eight or 
ten attempts to fully explain the situation 
in it, he gave up this effort, and merely told 
her that he would be grateful if she would 
appoint a time when he might see her for a 
little chat about one of her pupils who was 
fond of her. 

She answered very promptly, phrasing 
her ro'nly in a way which made it clear that 
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she believed herself to be communicating 

■ 

with some venerable person, taking in some 
child a fine, paternal interest. 

This worried Perdue, and before he went 
to see the teacher he made himself appear as 
elderly as possible, which was not really so 
very elderly ; but, inasmuch as he was actu- 
ally verging upon twenty-two, he looked, per- 
haps, almost mature as he knocked at the 
small private room in the school-building. 
But, notwithstanding all his efforts to 
achieve an aged mien, the teacher gasped a 
bit as she took in the details of his youth. 
What could this very manly child desire? 
she wondered. 

**I want to talk to you of Beatrice,'* he 
stammered, which was only part of that 
which he had planned to say, but which was 
all he could emit at the first effort, try as he 
would. 

**Er — ^Beatrice ?'* she asked, a puzzled 
smile upon her face. 

It had not occurred to him, until he saw 
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that puzzled smile that there could be any 
Beatrice other than the small girl who, to 
use a metaphor, had so suddenly been 
changed into an elephant upon his hands. 

^*0f course/' He now flushed furiously. 
**I mean Beatrice Bleriot.'' 

Instantly her face grew grave. *^0h, 
yes," she said, with such solemnity that he 
was frightened. ^^Poor child!" 

^*What do you mean?" he anxiously in- 
quired. 

**I have had bad news from her to-day. 
Have you not heard | ' ' 

His heart went down like lead. For a mo- 
ment his voice failed him. It was most ab- 
surd that this should happen ; he knew that ; 
but so it was. Finally he asked what the 
bad news had been. 

*^Her grandmother is dead. She died 
very suddenly last night." 

'*Good God!" said Perdue. Then: ''I 
beg your pardon ! ' ' 

She was a little startled by the look of 
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consternation on his face. She wondered 
if she might not, inadvertently, have broken 
most abruptly the news of the old woman's 
death to some near relative. He might be 
Bat's imcle and the old woman's son! 

"You are forgiven," Miss Prendergast 
said gently, *^I may have been cruel. Be- 
lieve me, I did not intend to be. ' ' Her voice 
was full of worried sympathy. 

He saw at once what might be passing in 
her mind and made haste to reassure her. 
"No; I am hot a relative," he said, "but — 
Bat is all alone then!" 

The elephant upon his hands had gained 
tremendously and unexpectedly in weight; 
but he was, notwithstanding this, relieved, 
after the first instant of depression. If any 
dire thing had occurred to Bat herself ! He 
shuddered at the thought of it. And then he 
realized that what had happened had been 
dire ; had been very dire and very dreadful, 
in more ways than one, for Bat. 

Entirely alone!" he said, worrying. 
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**I was afraid so," said Miss Prendergast. 
^*It is rather dreadful, isn't itr' 

Both paused, then Miss Prendergast ob- 
served the young man with puzzled curios- 
ity. Perdue let his eyes roam, with only 
a subconsciousness of what they saw, 
through the open door of the small teacher's 
ofGlce into the schoolroom beyond, with its 
neat rows of desks, noting, at the same time, 
with recognizing nostrils the faint, pervas- 
ive odor of chalk, which brought back, still 
subconsciously, memories of his own school- 
room days. 

Then their eyes, as if with sudden, 
startled impulse, sought each other and they 
gazed, almost affrighted. They found, 
through subsequent admissions, that the 
same impleasant thought had come to both 
their minds at the same instant — ^the 
thought of Bat and *^ institutions.'' Perdue 
was brave enough (or stunned enough) to 
say nothing; but Miss Prendergast, after 
her first hesitation, hastened into talk, slur- 
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ring the situation over by speaking hur- 
riedly of Bat's school-work, as if no such 
horror threatened, 

**It is a pity/' she presently remarked 
irrelevantly, *^but Beatrice is handicapped. 
Her case is one of those which graded- 
schools do not fit well. Having had no 
teaching until you began to help her, she has 
learned marvelously, but most unevenly. 
For instance, she is years behind her grade 
in most things, and as far ahead of it in 
others.'' 

He nodded ; he knew that, of course. . 

Miss Prendergast smiled rather ruefully. 
"She could pass a rather difficult examina- 
tion in some architectural technicalities," 
she ventured. 

"I suppose I have talked about my work 
a lot," he granted. 

**I questioned her, out of pure curiosity. 
What she has learned shows her almost un- 
canny ability to pick up knowledge. Oh, if 
she'd only had a chance!" 
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*^What an amount of waste there is!'* 

**Yes; we see it so plainly in the schools. 
It's heart-breaking to observe the munber 
who are not permitted, and the larger num- 
ber who are not encouraged, to complete 
even the grammar course. They're sent into 
the world so ill equipped. ' ' 

^*Bat mustn't be!" he murmured fer- 
vently — ^and Miss Prendergast looked at him 
sharply, curiously, then, on the whole, ap- 
provingly. 

*^It humiliates her to be with the younger 
pupils," she went on, **but, following the 
system which is necessary in a public-school, 
we must keep her back in all things where 
her knowledge of the study of which she 
knows the least has placed her." 

**It's too bad; for she has brains to 
bum," he commented, and then blushed to 
think, that in his earnestness, he had 
dropped into a bit of current slang. 

The teacher smiled, after a brief, aston- 
ished glance, and then went on (wondering, 
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he believed, if, after all, he was worth talk- 
ing to, but, in fact, liking him the more for 
the earnestness which had produced the 
slang), with a discouraging catalogue of 
poor Bat's difficulties. 

^*She is fifteen now, and, at fifteen, in 
these days, most girls are ready to leave the 
grammar-schools. But Bat has three years ' 
work to do before she can be graduated, al- 
though in some things — ^in those things 
which really interest her and in which you 
have been able most to help her — she is the 
brightest pupil I have ever had.'' She 
sighed. ^^It is where a little money would 
count, oh, so much!" 

"How?" asked Perdue very earnestly. 
He noted that Miss Prendergast had evi- 
dently made up her mind to go ahead on the 
assumption that the question was : How can 
Bat best be taught ? The real question was, 
he knew, and knew she knew : How can Bat, 
now that her grandmother is dead, be fed 
and clothed and sheltered and given leisure 
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from wage-earning, so that she may be 
taught at all? 

**If the child might only have a year or 
two in some private school,'' Miss Prender- 
gast went on, conscious of her cowardice, 
**she might make a brilliant record.'' 

His face became a little wooden ; what was 
ithe use of talking of impossibilities ? 

She saw this, smiled uneasily^ and ac- 
knowledged the real situation. 

**As it is, though," she admitted, **I pre- 
sume it to be highly probable that she will 
even be unable to continue here I ' ' 

But there was what amounted to a note 
of interrogation in her voice as she said this, 
although, of course, she knew no earthly 
reason why Perdue should hold himself re- 
sponsible for the child's future. Pausing, 
she noticed that he seemed to be bewildered 
by the turn affairs had taken; Ibut, to her 
surprise, she failed to see the slightest sign 
that he intended to refuse responsibility. 
Her conscience squirmed a little guiltily. 
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and her sense of the proprieties squirmed, 
too, as she realized that she was laying on his 
shoulders a weight which by no stretch of 
the imagination could be classified as prop' 
erly belonging there; but he was man and 
she was woman, she reflected, and centuries 
of usage had justified her in the trick. She 
knew, too, that he was not analyzing things 
along these lines. No man would, of course. 
And it eased her own sense of responsibility 
tremendously to thus shift matters. Being 
of the female sex she gloried in her small 
achievement ; but, being very kind of heart, 
and conscious of his youth, she still felt a 
sense of imeasiness. 

His comment was mature and grave; in- 
deed, he took on years before her eyes, be- 
coming aged in a moment, as it were. "I 
must try to think it out," he said ; and it was 
as if the conversation had achieved a natu- 
ral end. 

But he did not rise to go, and so she did 
not let it end there, although she let him sit 
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in quite uiiinterrupted thought a moment. 
It did not seem to him, as he considered the 
emergency, that the matter of Bat's school- 
ing had any serious importance left; the 
matter of mere living must first be provided 
for — a problem infinitely harder of solution 
than any he and the small girl with halo- 
ing hair had ever worked out in his room 
upon their very busiest evenings. Uncon- 
sciously, instead of rising to depart, as she 
had thought he would, he settled, under the 
weight of this tremendous puzzle, rather 
more solidly into his chair. She liked the 
way he did it; it was as if he crouched to 
lift a weight; not at all as if he meant to 
slip aside to dodge the bearing of one. 

**It is most astonishing,*' she ventured, 
^*that you should take so great an interest 
in her." 

Perdue looked quickly at her. Was there 
in'her voice a hint of that suspicion of his 
motives which had so filled him with pain 
and wrath back at the boarding-house I Sat- 
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isfied that there was none, he turned his eyes 
away again. 

**But there is no one else!'' he said, as if 
that settled all, explained all. 

And he was conscious that she did not dis- 
approve of him; he felt, instead, a subtle 
sense that she was definitely becoming sym- 
pathetic and inclined to help. 
It is pitiful!" she granted. 
My own sister,'' he said genuinely, but 
not at all impulsively, ** always had every- 
thing. Bat has always had exactly nothing. 
I suppose it has been thinking of my sister 
which has made me feel the way I do about 
poor Bat." 

He could not, possibly, have said a thing 
more calculated to completely win the teach- 
er's confidence. She had not been antag- 
onistic; but neither had she been enthusi- 
astic. She had been puzzled, imable to place 
him in his proper class. She had not dis- 
trusted him precisely, but she had not 
trusted him. She felt easier now ; more con- 
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fident of both his honesty and his good sense. 

**I'ni going to tell you something," she 
exclaimed, studying his face intently. 
** When you came in I did not mean to speak 
of it, but now that I have seen you and have 
talked to you, I believe that you are quite 
disinterested, wholly honest, in your wish 
to help.'' 

**What interest could I have?'' he asked. 

**I know," she answered, **but there is 
another child here, who has lived in the same 
boarding-house, and she has — ^hurt Bat 
among her schoolmates. She told some 
stories about you — ^said you took Bat to the 
theater and — ^so on." 

Perdue knew what that **so on" stood for 
— ^f or the work at night in his room. 

It was long before he realized how for- 
tunate it had been, both for Bat and for 
himself — especially for Bat — that this 
school-teacher chanced to be a woman of 
much ripe, good sense, and with much sym- 
pathy ; a sympathy which taught her when 
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not to be suspicious. He wished to swear 
about the juvenile gossipers, but of course, 
did not. 

**I am slowly learning,'' he said, trying 
to reduce his mental heat as he went on, 
**that there are many people in this world 
whose eyes see only their own badness. It 
hides from them potential decencies upon 
the part of other people. Catching the odor 
of decay from their own souls, they cannot 
smell the fragrance of a rose." 

Miss Prendergast sat up a little straighter 
in her chair and looked at him with a new 
interest; possibly with new respect. Then 
she smiled whimsically. 

**And, are you the rose?" 

**No; I'm — I'm — ^well, maybe, I'm a use- 
ful vegetable — ^say a parsnip ; or, better yet, 
a sort of garden-implement to help the rose ; 
but Bat is the rose itself. It made the de- 
cency in me froth at the mouth when they 
started talk about her at the boarding- 
house." 
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**Then you heard it there?" 

**Yes; that's why I left — for her protec- 
tion. And it didn't make it easy, either. 
You see, she had to have the money she 
could earn, or else not come to school. She 
had to pay a servant's wages " 

With earnest emphasis he set forth the 
situation clearly. 

The teacher's face was flushed when he 
had finished, and not with indignation 
against him. He did not guess it, but with 
each word he had spoken, she had felt ap- 
proval for him growing in her heart: the 
sort of rather fond approval which comes, 
sometimes, to old maids, when they meet a 
clean-souled, earnest young man and con- 
sider possibly what they have missed in life. 
Such episodes make them reflect upon the 
fact that men are not all bad. It does them 
good, and, furthermore, it pleases them. 

**I'm sure it's quite all right,'' said she, 
with not a little emphasis. ** Gossip is the 
vilest of all things ! I'll admit that what I'd 
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heard had made even me, who know Bat, 
wonder ji:kst a little. I '' 

He began to form his lips for an impul- 
sive, almost fervid interruption; but she 
stopped him, leaning forward, even touch- 
ing him upon the arm. 

**Not so much about Bat and you as about 
Mrs. Bleriot, the poor woman who has died. 
It seemed to me that she was very — ^what 
shall I say? — ^will * careless' cover it? And 
I can understand, and you must understand, 
how the things that made me wonder about 
her have made others, who do not know Bat 
as I do, and who do not know you, wonder 
about Bat, herself. ' ' 

He found her very comforting ; his wrath 
cooled. 

"Now that I have seen you,'' she contin- 
ued kindly, "I know there's nothing wrong 
— and never has been ; and, indeed, I 'm very 
certain that everything is right — ^for Bat.'* 

He scarcely sensed the compliment, be- 
cause he was so worried by the blackness of 
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the situation shadowing the little girl. He 
could think of absolutely nothing to be done, 
unless, in some way, he could induce this 
sympathetic woman to share the problems 
of the situation with him. 

** How much would it cost to board and 
clothe Bat, and to keep her moderately 
stocked up with the other things she needs ? ' ' 
he asked. **I mean to board her just as any- 
one is boarded, not with any waiting-on-the 
table for a bunch of cackling boarders as 
part payment?" 

Miss Prendergast (and very nice it was 
of her) told him exactly what she and two 
other teachers paid at the flat where they 
lived in triangular community, sharing the 
expense. 

**But, you see, in that,'' she added, *^ there 
is, of course, no profit for anyone. That's 
why we live together — ^that among other rea- 
sons. It saves money." 

* * Well, ' ' said he, * * this is my situation : I 
have no one in the world dependent on me, 
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and Bat certainly needs help. Has anyone 
ever needed help much more? If she doesn't 
get it now her whole life will be harmed, for 
she won't learn how to make a living, as, 
for instance, you can. It would be rather 
tragic, wouldn't it, if she didn't have a 
chance to learn to make a living 1 She can^t 
learn alone. 

"I'm willing, and I'm anxious to do all I 
can. I'll pay her board and buy her clothes 
and give her enough spending-money so that 
she won't feel quite a pauper for the lack 
of car-fare — ^if you will let her live there in 
that flat with you and your two friends and 
help her to catch up." 

He paused, while the astonished teacher, 
thus brought from the pleasant realm of 
contemplation of outsiders' troubles to the 
confrontation of some rather vivid plans to 
make her a participant in them, flushed, 
pulled herself together, began to study the 
proposal bravely. This yoimg man took her 
breath away, but — ^well, she found she 
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rather liked to lose her breath at the behest 
of this young man. 

**I had no idea that it could be done at 
such a figure,'' he continued cheerfully, as 
if the thing were over, save for the mere 
cheering at the end of the performance. He 
settled comfortably to elaboration of the 
plan. * * Of course she mustn 't feel that I am 
giving it. I can see to it that she has some 
work to do — about the same that she has 
done for me, provided, in your judgment, it 
is not enough to overstrain her, or to inter- 
fere in any way with her school-tasks — 
which she will suppose is earning it. And, 
as you say you keep no servant, perhaps she 
may be able to do enough around the flat — 
she's a very handy little housekeeper; she 
can make a bully Irish-stew and cook rabbits 
that can beat a restaurant a mile: I've got 
a chafing-dish and she has proved it — ^per- 
haps she may be able to do enough around 
the flat to really make up to you and to the 
others for the extra work of helping her 
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catch up in her studies out of school hours. 
It seems to me it's really a splendid planl'' 

He had grown enthusiastic, while Miss 
Prendergast sat back dazed, a fact which 
seemed to quite escape his notice. How 
could he dream of the shock which it must 
be to an elderly, methodical school-teacher, 
whose one desire is to have done with train- 
ing young ideas when she leaves the school- 
building, to contemplate the possibility of 
having a particularly untrained example of 
the young idea domiciled with her, depend- 
ent on her for instruction in her very pre- 
cious home hours ? And what would her two 
friends say to it ? These matters, it was evi- 
dent, did not occur to him at all. 

"It's just the thing,'' he went on pleas- 
antly. **It solves the problem. Anybody 
would be glad to have Bat in the house, and 
a private-school, which, as you say, would 
be the only other thing for her, is quite out 
of the question. I'd go broke in the first 
term!" 
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His delight was almost childlike; she 
found it impossible to bring herself to mar 
it with objections. The most she could ac- 
complish was to force herself to take the 
blow in silence. She hoped the other teach- 
ers would be as passive, when she passed it 
on to them that evening at the flat! But, 
. put in this way, she scarcely could refuse 
to accept his proposition. It left her breath- 
less; she certainly had not expected the 
queer interview to end in her acceptance of 
Bat as a charge at home, as well as in the 
school ; but if Perdue, upon whom Bat had 
absolutely no claim in the world, could make 
this offer, which, she knew, must entail defi- 
nite sacrifices on a salaried architectural 
draughtsman just budding into manhood 
and with all the instincts of ebullient youth 
demanding spending-money, surely she, a 
settled person, beyond youth's foibles, and 
prone to prate of altruism, must be willing 
to accept her share of the good work. Her 
active conscience told her that. 
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**A11 right/' she sighed, after thinking 
for a moment, **I shall be glad to do my 
share of it, and I think, perhaps, that I can 
talk the others into it/' 

**That will be fine," he said approvingly, 
and with an almost condescending hearti- 
ness which made her feel extremely femi- 
nine and not superior at all, despite her 
greater age. 

The matter thus was fixed, so far as it 
could be, for the- moment, leaving him to 
face the prospect of demanding from the 
firm a higher salary, and leaving her to 
wheedle her two friends to acquiescence and 
explain to Bat that she had been, to all in- 
tents and purposes, adopted by a young man 
of determination and three astonished 
school-teachers. 

**I'll look into things at once," she said. 
**If you are needed to help straighten mat- 
ters out there at the boarding-house, 111 
telephone you at your oflBice in the morning. 
In the meantime, if I were you, I wouldn't 
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go there to the house at all, even to give 
comfort to her. We'll do what we can. 
We'll take charge right away. And we must 
think about those wicked tongues, you 
know. ' ' 

Perdue knew that if the time had ever 
been when Bat stood really in need of him, 
it now had come again with emphasis, but 
he yielded to the unfortunate restrictions 
which the gossiping tongues placed upon 
him, and did not go to see her. He merely 
sent her a brief note of sympathy. He did 
not even hint in this at what had been ac- 
complished ; he only told her not to be more 
downcast than she could avoid. And he in- 
closed a rosebud — ^pink, young, joyful. He 
presumed there would be quite enough of 
mournful, heavy flowers of tragic frag- 
rance, like tuberoses, sent to the house by 
others. 

Next day the teacher told him, through 
the telephone, that matters had been roughly 
arranged as they had planned. 
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**Tli€ grandmother was not so stupid 
either/' she announced, **for she left Bat 
all she had — ^jnst the lease and furniture of 
the old boarding-house, you know — 
and " 

Her voice stopped, for a moment, and 
Perdue could guess, from the little quiver 
in it just before it ceased, that she had 
paused to laugh. 

**What is it?'' he inquired. What could 
she possibly be laughing at, at such a time, 
in the middle of that tragic conversation 
about Bat? He felt indefinitely resentful. 

*^And — and," Miss Prendergast con- 
tinued, *^she made you Bat's guardian. For- 
mally made you her guardian. She didn't 
seem to feel much fear of you. The gossip 
evidently hadn't worried her so very 
greatly." 

^^Whaty^ said he, intensely. 

*^I thought the news would interest youl" 
Her very partially suppressed chuckles now 
revealed quite frankly her amusement over 
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the extraordinary situation. **Slie must 
have known that she was liable to die at any; 
time. Of course I don't suppose that you 
can be compelled by law to take this trust, 
if you^don't want it, but '' 

**Well, for the love of Mikel'' said Per- 
due. "For the love of Mike 1" And then: 
* * I beg your pardon. I 'm upset. ' * 

**0h, that's all right. Are you going to 
accept the trust?'' 

He pulled himself together. 

"There can be no question about that," 
he said with dignity. 



CHAPTER V 

THE three teachers worked hurriedly 
to get Bat's simple moumiiig cos- 
tume ready, and it was a sorrowful, 
shrinking, little, black-robed figure which 
Perdue greeted at their flat the second even- 
ing following. Miss Prendergast, the rul- 
ing member of the highly educated trio, was 
the only one among them who was really 
practical, and, therefore, she showed the 
effect of strain. She had had to manage, 
not alone poor Bat, but Miss Wilston and 
Miss Soldene. And of the managed three 
Bat had been easiest to handle, for, in her 
sorrow, she was very docile. Her sometimes 
not imevident self-assertion had quite van- 
ished, for the time. 

In a way she really had loved her crab- 
bed, inconsiderate and imconsidering grand- 
mother ; and death is often very dreadful 
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when it merely takes away from us some 
person whom we are accustomed to and * 
whom we have not actually loved at all. She 
had hated the hard work which had, till 
Perdue came, been almost her only portion, 
and, sometimes, had resented it; but now 
that was forgotten. She remembered, as 
was natural, only the pleasant details of the 
aged, disappointed woman's treatment of 
her. So now an awful sense of loneliness 
was in her heart and the sight of Perdue was 
to her like that of water in a desert to a 
thirsty man, for, despite the kindness of 
the three good women, her affection for 
them had not yet achieved that intimate de- 
gree which makes one, in the time of close 
and overwhelming trouble, wish to fly into 
another's arms. 

But the gossip had affected her so deeply 
that she greeted him almost with shyness. 
For a time she sat upon a chair-edge and 
spoke only when his inquiries forced an an- 
swer. Even then, when it was possible, she 
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merely nodded sadly, or shook her head in 
sorrow, as the case might be. Between nerv- 
ous fingers she twisted a black-bordered 
handkerchief. 

The three teachers, meantime, sat in sol- 
emn, sympathetic silence, making Perdue 
miserable by staying in the room, and re- 
garding him and Bat with a kind, madden- 
ing curiosity. They knew little about han- 
dling young folk outside of the school-room ; 
but neither of their victims for an instant 
doubted their unusually excellent intentions, 
so neither much resented, for a time, the 
calm, non-understanding persistence of 
their presence. 

But Bat's composure did not last long. 
Her sobbing began gently, but gradually 
grew into violence. She caught her breath 
with desperate, racking gasps, and the tears 
streamed down her cheeks. The black- 
edged handkerchief became a small, soaked 
ball. Perdue sat miserably watching from 
a distance, knowing precisely what he 
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wished to do, but unwilling to put his im- 
pulse into execution, while Miss Prender- 
gast, Miss Wilston and Miss Soldene sat and 
watched. He threw glances of annoyed 
amazement at Miss Prendergast : he had be- 
lieved her to be incapable of such unyielding 
density. Why, in Heaven's name, did they 
not go away and leave him there alone with 
Bat, to comfort her ? He looked around the 
prim, instalment-furnished parlor. There 
were two exits from it, one to the hall, and 
one to a small bedroom (he could see a va- 
lence-edge from where he sat). Oh, why 
did they not rise and go out through one of 
those two exits ? For what are exits made ? 
It was Bat, of course, who took the sit- 
uation in hand and mastered it. She jumped 
up suddenly, whirled upon the startled fem- 
inine trio and emphatically stamped one 
foot. Then after an instant's pause, which 
held them immovable, waiting for her next 
development, she stamped the other foot. 
And finally she spoke. 
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Are you going to gossip, too ?" she cried. 
Are you? Are you"? Are you?" She 
asked the question individually of each one 
of the wondering ladies. 

None of them replied; they were willing 
to make all allowances for her state of mind 
because of the little tragedy of which she 
formed the momentary center; but they 
did not understand. 

* * Gossip ? ' ' said Miss Wilston. 

**My dear!'' Miss Soldene, who knew Bat 
least of any of them, said reprovingly. 

**Why, what do you mean, Bat?'' asked 
Miss Prendergast, who knew far more than 
any of the others, but still did not imder- 
stand. 

** About Perdue and me," Bat answered. 
**Gk)ssip because I'm going to kiss him and 
beg him to tut-take me in his arms and cum- 
ciun-comf ort me ! ' ' 

Without another word she flew to ,the 
astonished Perdue, hiding her damp face 
upon his ready, even eager, shoulder. Then, 
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in a veritable paroxysm of wild grief and 
nervousness, she clung to him, as if he were 
her only refuge, and as if, no matter who 
should try to tear her from his arms, she still 
would cling to him imtil the end. 

It was to his credit that, although the epi- 
sode embarrassed him, he did not let her 
know it, or reveal it to the teachers. He did 
not even look at them defiantly ; he did not 
look at them at all. He put his arms 
aroimd Bat, held her close and patted her 
upon the shoulder; he looked down on her 
bent head with a warm, penetrating sym- 
pathy, which, although she could not see his 
eyes, thrilled through her, quieting her. 

The teachers took it very nicely. It was 
surely not an everyday affair to see a 
maiden, verging on young womanhood, fly, 
thus, to a young man's arms — ^the arms of a 
yoimg man not in the least related to her, 
and there cling madly, while she wept ; but 
when Perdue motioned masterfully to them 
over Bat's shaking shoulder that he wished 
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to be alone with her — ^he had to use his head, 
his hands were occupied with Bat, and that 
made his signals most peremptory — ^they 
rose, smiled at him with sympathetic damp- 
ness in their eyes, with no resentment, no 
reproof, and, one by one, filed from the 
room. 

In the instalment-but-long-since-all-paid- 
for dining-room, which, despite its oakiness, 
was still a homey little box, they gathered, 
in their banishment, and talked about the 
matter in subdued tones, with respect, al- 
most with awe, with not a little worry. They 
began to see in the situation a problem of 
which Perdu,e had never dreamed, and which 
they were generous enough to know had not 
revealed itself to him ; they began to realize, 
with some dismay, that Bat was growing up, 
and that this affection for her very youthful 
guardian might, presently, become a diffi- 
culty. But they were wise and did not in- 
terrupt them then. 

WKen, half-an-hour later. Perdue 
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knocked and told them that he wished to say 
good-bye to them ; that he and Bat had had 
a fine, long talk about the future, and that 
Bat felt better for it, they could see in his 
frank face sure evidence that no inkling of 
the thought which they had been discussing 
in the dining-room had come to him as, in 
the parlor, he had, doubtless, held Bat in his 
arms while they conversed. 

**His eyes were wet, too!^' said Miss Sol- 
dene, with an air of triumph, as if she alone 
had been acute enough to be observant of it. 

**How white he was and how his hand 
shook I '^ said Miss Wilston. 

**That Bat child is a lucky little person, '* 
Miss Prendergast observed. **The boy is 
just about as innoceiijfc as she is I" 

**I imagine that he's wise enough,'' Miss 
Soldene commented, with an extraordinary 
acumen, "but that he is so much a gentle- 
man that he regards her impersonally at 
such a time as this ; not as a girl, but as a 
suffering soul in need of comfort." 
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Certainly when, a moment later, they went 
in to Bat, and saw her curled upon the dav-' 
enport (it would be pulled out later into a 
bed for her ; the flat was a tight fit for four 
who all slept separately) red-eyed and trem- 
bling from the force of her terrific pa- 
roxysm of convulsive grief, plainly with 
thoughts now for nothing but the pleasant 
episodes she could select from the mean, 
soggy, squalid mass of recollections of her 
grandmother, they knew that there had been 
no imminently dangerous sentiment in her 
flight to Perdue; they knew that she had 
merely sought, in her distress, the only cer- 
tain haven which she knew. 

None of them but Perdue could go with 
her to the bare, meager funeral the follow- 
ing day, because of the school-sessions, but 
he got leave of absence from the office 
and stayed by her through it all, riding with 
her and the clergyman in the one carriage 
which went with the poor old woman to the 
distant Brooklyn cemetery. It was dinner- 
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time when they came home, and the three 
teachers met Bat anxiously, and hovered 
over her with sympathetic touches, as she 
laid aside her wraps. 

* * Come, eat something, dear, ^ ' Miss Pren- 
dergast implored. 

** To-morrow,'' Bat replied. *^I don't be- 
lieve to-night I'll bother." She turned to 
them almost radiantly. *^I heard a song 
to-day," she said. *^Some lady whom the 
minister had asked to come, sang it at the 
house, and then, because I told him how I 
liked it, she sang it at the — at the cemetery, 
too. *Lead, Kindly Light,' it was. ^Lead — 
Kindly — ^Light. ' Do you suppose the Kindly 
Light is leading my poor granny?" 

**0f course it is. Bat; why, of course." 

** There weren't many kindly lights for 
her in this world. Poor old granny ! Poor, 
poor old granny I " It was as if she felt the 
presence of the sad, dead woman's soul, and 
were smoothing it, to comfort it, as one 
might smooth a kitten. 
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They stood looking at her, wondering. 

Then a curious thing happened. She 
raised her hands a little, as she stood there, 
and looked straight ahead, as if she gazed, 
compassionately, into a face she saw, but 
which they could not see ; her eyes were al- 
most motherly; forgiveness swam in them* 
"There's the Kindly Light, dear,'' she said 
softly ; * ' there 's the Kindly Light I It 's your 
turn to have a little comfort, granny. Just 
follow it! Let the Kindly Light lead onf' 

And then poor Bat sank crumpled to the 
floor, worn out in body, mind and soul. She 
didn't fall, but she was in a little, sad, soft 
heap, unconscious, before one of them could 
reach her. They were infinitely tender 
hands which lifted and undressed her; ten- 
der were the hands which opened out the 
patent davenport and made it ready to re- 
ceive her; tenderest of all were they when, 
as soon as it was ready, they laid her down 
upon it, covered her and tucked her up. 

The three school-teachers sat beside her, 
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turn and turn about all night; but when 
she woke she was quite well. She would 
have gone to school that day, if they had 
let her. 

*^The child is psychic!" said Miss Wils- 
ton. 

^*No; she was worn out, and was over- 
wrought, ^ ' Miss Soldene urged. 

^^You^re both wrong," said Miss Pren- 
dergast. **She is a very human little girl, 
but when the time came for it, the spirit of 
forgiveness swelled within her heart, in- 
spired by the great song, and made her, for 
a moment, wonderful. ' ' 

** Isn't young Perdue a lucky fellow!" 
said Miss Soldene. 

*^Yes; for he has an opportunity to 
serve," Miss Prendergast replied. ^*The 
luck which you are thinking of, may not be 
his at all. They are mere children. Either 
one may change before what you are think- 
ing of occurs. ' ' 
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^*We simply mustn't let them/' said Miss 
Soldene. 

*> We shall have precious little to say about 
it/^ Miss Prendergast observed. 



All through the winter, and imtil the 
school-term closed, Bat, with tireless energy, 
worked at her studies, and all of them, with 
equally tireless energy, worked at the calcu- 
lations which Perdue, lost in wonderment 
because of Bat's new-found capacity for 
mathematics, brought to her in increasing 
quantities. Between the study-out-of -hours 
and all this extra labor, the poor teachers 
really were overworked, but they would not 
admit this, even to themselves. And they 
wished to make his burden as light as might 
be. Their admiration and affection for 
him grew almost as rapidly as did their ad- 
miration and affection for the girl whose 
legally appointed guardian he unquestion- 
ably was. They wondered how they ever 
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could have managed to get on without her. 

Bat, they fondly told themselves, was con- 
stantly improving; and they (also among 
themselves) acknowledged a queer thing: 
she was teaching them to teach, not only her, 
but all their charges, better than they ever 
had before ; she was gifting them with a new 
imderstanding. 

And she was learning, among many other 
things, the admirable art of self-control; 
her gratitude welled up, whenever she 
stopped to think how good her fortune really 
had been ; sometimes she choked, because it 
filled ^her throat so, when she was talking to 
these friends. Upon occasion she still let 
her temper go ; sometimes she sulked a lit- 
tle; occasionally she was, conversationally, 
utterly unbearable, for as much as two or 
three hours at a stretch; but each day, ex- 
cept Saturdays and Sundays, was broken 
by a long separation from the teachers, and 
this saved her from ever going too far be- 
fore she had a chance to stop and think the 
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matter over. After she had stopped to think 
it over, she was generally all right. 

The teachers, now and then, had very 
peevish moments, and became, themselves, 
provocative of intense, nervous wrath, but at 
such times Bat invariably showed an imex- 
pected balance. She never fussed when they 
felt fussy. Then she mothered them. Her 
own outbreaks only came when every one 
but her was calm and able to endure them. 
without utterly exploding and vanishing in 
superheated steam. 

At first the teachers were astonished by, 
and, perhaps, a bit resentful of the calm, 
assured audacity with which she took them 
into charge when they were in the jumpy- 
dumps ; soon, though, they accepted without 
protest the serene superiority which, as one 
might don a domino, or rain-coat, she as- 
smned at such times ; finally they learned to 
look for it, expect it and take comfort in it. 
Life at the flat became the essence of co- 
operation ; it grew to be a rule that no two 
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ever should become hysterical at the same 
time. Before Bat's advent there had been 
black days when all three shrieked (or 
wished to) simultaneously. 

Perdue caught a glimpse of this one even- 
ing, and the glimpse instructed him in the 
Great Mysteries. Not that it advantages a 
man to be instructed in these mysteries, for, 
being male, instruction but confuses him the 
more; but Perdue was instructed. By ac- 
cident he caught Miss Wilston in the start- 
ling act of kneeling, swept by a convulsive 
nervousness, beside the chair in which Bat 
sat. The teacher's face was hidden in the 
pupil's skirts. Bat's face, above, as she 
looked down on her, was really Madonna- 
like; even her hair seemed smooth and 
placid, a sight which he had never seen be- 
fore. All the combing in the world would 
not, ordinarily, quell its rebellious tenden- 
cies; but it lay flat now; he would have 
sworn it. And her eyes were very large and 
peaceful, her hand was very steady, very 
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firm, he felt quite certain, and most soft and 
tender — ^like a mother's. She was embar- 
rassed as he entered, but she signed to him^ 
with her expressive eyes, to make no noise, 
and kept on comforting the sobbing woman. 
She not only smoothed her hair, she patted 
her upon the shoulder and talked soothingly 
to her, as might a parent — such a wise old 
parent ! — to a child. 

At first Perdue saw only the comic side 
of this, and almost laughed ; but he stopped 
that in time and thought very seriously and 
with much pride about his ward, the while 
he softly withdrew backward, stirred by his 
emotions into a cat-like quiet. His pride in 
her was thrilling as he went home later on 
the Elevated and considered her. He let it 
take him not less than three stations beyond 
the one which lay convenient to his present, 
up-town, colorless, unpicturesque and Bat- 
less boarding-house. 

The winter brought Bat **up to grade" in 
public-school, but it made her thinner than 
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she had been, robbed her of that fine, myste- 
rious color which had glowed deep in her 
cheeks even in the worst days of the old- 
time drudgery, and made her eyes so big 
and soft that they were really astonishing. 
One night in mid- Jmie, when Perdue visited 
the flat, he found its inmates deep in fas- 
cinating, if much puzzled talk about vaca- 
tion. They had decided to go somewhere, 
but they were not sure how far away their 
aggregated fortunes would transport them; 
not very far, they were agreed, if they paid 
much for board after their arrival. They 
were very merry as they faced the problem, 
though. 

• He was in great spirits, too, for during 
the day his employers had told him of a 
raise in salary and a promotion of import- 
ance which would come to him with the be- 
ginning of the following month. He could 
no longer be referred to as a cog in the ma- 
chine ; he had become one of the fly-wheels. 

He had written to his married sister about 
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Bat, from time to time (she lived with her 
husband and an empty cradle on the old, 
hill farm), and her replies had not, invari- 
ably, been enthusiastic, although after the 
regime at the flat had started she had been 
comparatively content, feeling evidently 
that the teachers would safeguard him 
against unhappy consequences. Indeed, she 
had shown evidence that now she looked 
upon the situation with complacency, for 
she wrote Miss Prendergast at length and 
often, and always had repHes which soothed 
her tendency to worry. Perdue did not 
know about this correspondence. 

That night he carried a fresh letter from 
her in his pocket, as he went into the nar- 
row hallway of the flat, and caught his toe, 
as ever, under the curled end of the "nm- 
ner'' of which the teachers were so proud 
because, while it was Massachusetts made, 
its colors, they believed, were truly oriental. 
The letter held a splendid invitation. His 
sister told him that the old farm-house had 
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room in it beyond all reason and that, in the 
summer-time, especially, when it was all 
available, and none of it too cold to live in, 
she and her husband shook lonelily around 
in it. And she urged him to bring thither 
all the people of the flat, to spend as much 
time housed there as they could and cared 
to. He did not realize it, men never sense 
such things, but his sister's most inducing 
reason had been desire to get a glimpse 
of Bat. All he recognized was high good-na- 
ture and desire to help. He told his tale 
exultantly. 

For a while the teachers shied at the idea, 
making difficulties. They pointed out to him 
that they had no claim on his sister. 

**0f course,'' said one of them, ^^Bat is 
your ward, and " 

A soft hand closed her mouth and Bat 
leaned over her, blushing furiously. Every- 
body laughed, then, her high, musical treble 
leading in the merriment; but there was 
serious talk between Miss Prendergast, Miss 
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Wilston and Miss Soldene after she had 
gone to bed. 

All three teachers finally accepted the cor- 
dial and pressing invitation, and prepared 
with unaccustomed gayety and some worry 
over gowns, which Perdue merrily pooh- 
poohed, for the exciting journey thence, 
which included sailing down to Boston on a 
great Sound steamer. 

" Perdue, '' said Bat, dramatically though 
feebly, when they were three or four hours 
out, *4f I don't live through this, there is a 
little letter " 

Her emotions, or, anyway, something, in- 
terrupted her, and she could say no more 
about it; but next morning, after they had 
gone to a hotel in Boston — the first hotel 
which she had ever entered — she quite re- 
fused to start for Bunker Hill imtil Perdue 
had sworn by all the gods he knew that she 
had never told him where to find the letter ; 
that she had really left the sentence incom- 
plete and meaningless, that she had not 
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hinted at the contents of the missive. He 
could not understand the flaming color in 
her cheeks as, in a dim comer of the ladies ' 
parlor of the Parker House, she literally 
held him up, pointed loaded eyes straight at 
his head and threatened him with them until 
he swore this very solemnly. When she had 
assured herself of this, she sighed, sank 
into a chair relieved, and breathed : 

**I was so sea sick I didn't know what fool 
thing I might have said to you I You had 
no right to listen to that much. A true gen- 
tleman would not have." 

**What in the world ''' 

**You know it was very rude to listen to 
me when I was so ill. ' ' 

**Why, Bat, how silly! When one's ill is 
when one's friends should listen." He 
smiled at her, inclined to sportiveness. 
**Come, Bat, what was in that letter?" 

"If you speak of it again I'll never speak 
to you again; I'd cut my tongue out first 
and feed it to the bears!" 
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This startling threat so dazed him that he 
said no more ; and he saw that she was really 
in earnest. He did not understand the mat- 
ter in the least. On the way to Bimker HUl 
she had few words for him. When Jie asked 
her if she knew what Bunker Hill was, any- 
way, she said she wasn't sure, but thought 
it must in some way be connected with a 
game called golf. She believed she could 
remember having seen reports of games 
upon the sporting pages of the evening 
newspapers in which there were occasional 
references to bunkers of some sort; they 
probably were hills ; how should she know ? 
He made no further inquiries, but, pres- 
ently, began a little history of the celebrated 
battle in which the Yankee farmers met de- 
feat so gloriously. He had told about one- 
half the story when he chanced to pause and 
she, without an instant's hesitation, took it 
up and finished it much more elaborately 
than he could possibly have done. While he 
sat, abashed and wondering at the detail of 
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her information, she went on, without a 
pause: "Did you ever eat a coal-oil sand- 
wich with a pin-wheel on its dome?'' And 
when he gazed at her in wonder wrinkled up 
her nose at him, said **Bah!" and turned 
away, to look with wide, interested eyes out 
of the car window. 

On the way from Boston to New Hamp- 
shire she did not sit with him at all, devot- 
ing her attention solely to the teachers, and 
he was beginning to be worried when, as 
they approached the final station on their 
journey, she turned to him with honeyed 
smiles and began to talk with brilliant, 
rather dazzling friendliness and at a speed 
increasing as that of the train diminished. 
When they stepped out to the station plat- 
form he had quite forgotten that she ever 
had insulted him. 

His sister flew into his arms. She was one 
of those emphatically cultured country 
women, found only in the Englands, new 
and old, who have achieved a fine and broad 
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development, a really wide knowledge, by 
absorption out of books and travelers, with- 
out much formal education or traveling 
themselves. She had never seen New York, 
had been in Boston only once, and years ago. 
She looked after the domestic management 
of a big, rough farm, without assistance, save 
in the few rush weeks of the year, and that 
had always been her life ; yet she knew more 
of art and literature, particularly what we 
may speak of as **liigh fiction, '^ than the 
teachers did, her dairy was a model of the 
latest scientific sanitation, the best songs 
from the most recent really good musical 
pieces were well worn on her piano and at 
her fingers' tips, she spoke fluent French 
correctly, though with some Canadian ac- 
cent, knew German fairly well, and, al- 
though she never really had seen a sky- 
scraper worth while, could talk to Perdue of 
his work with vast intelligence. The teach- 
ers spoke of this to Perdue with amazement, 
and Bat was fascinated by it; but he did 
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not seem to think it so remarkable; he de- 
clared it to be **just New England/' 

"Well,'' said Miss Prendergast to Miss 
Soldene and Bat, as they disported, without 
dignity, but with a huge enjoyment, in a 
rope swing beneath an apple-tree which 
shook small unripe fruit on them as they vi- 
brated its limbs, "I see now where he got 
it." 

^^I don't see where either of them got it," 
said Miss Soldene. 

For two weeks the five — ^the three school- 
ma'ams. Bat and Perdue — ^gamboled gaily 
on the farm. At the beginning of these 
weeks Perdue was once or twice suspicious 
of cold speculation, a sort of chill appraise- 
ment, in his sister's manner when she looked 
at Bat without knowing he was watching 
her ; but he finally abandoned this idea. In 
fact. Bat quickly won his sister's heart. 
Perdue, even when he first had seen her at 
the boarding-house, in the days of sliding 
upon trays, had never known her to appear 
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so wholly juvenile as she did there in the 
country. But — ^but 

There came the day before he must start 
cityward. Bat and the teachers were to stay 
another week. 

**Bat/' said he, **come along and we'll 
himt up that threshing-machine I told you 
of, that night I took you to the theater. Do 
you recall that night — ^the very first night 
that we went to see a show together?'' 

He laughed boyishly. 

But she seemed suddenly mature, as she 
replied slowly and not very loudly: **Yes; I 
remember it." 

**Well," said he, **come on." 

The threshing-season had not yet begun 
and the old machine was stored in a rickety 
shed back of a bam. 

*'See it?" said Perdue. ''What do you 
think of it?" He began elaborate expla- 
nations of where the stage imitation of a 
thresher had fallen short in realism. The 
minute detail with which he remembered 
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that long past theatrical performance was 
astonishing. This suddenly impressed him, 
and he spoke of it. **I don't believe I can 
remember any other play I ever saw as 
clearly/' he commented. 

** Really?'' Bat's voice seemed dull and 
zestless. 

^^You're not interested!" he reproached 
her. 

Bat stood silent, with her eyes turned 
toward the ground. He was really disap- 
pointed. He had thought association of the 
thresher with that first play they had seen 
together would make it deeply interesting 
to her. Her silence hurt him vaguely. 

** When does your train start in the morn- 
ing?" she inquired, when, if she had not 
spoken, her silence would have grown to 
definite rudeness. 

**0h, before you, or anyone about the 
place, will have begun to stir at all," he 
answered. **I must leave here at four 
o 'clock. ' ' 
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**I shall be up/' she said, still with a voice 
which sounded rather flat. 

At that unearthly hour? I wouldn't 
have you do it, just to see me off,'' he pro- 
tested. 

**It won^t be just to see you off 1" she said, 
with quite unnecessary emphasis, almost 
with temper. **I'm always up at that 
hour ! ' ' 

*^Why, Batl" he jeered. He was remem- 
bering that very morning, when she had 
come down, very late and sleepy, to a break- 
fast table which, itself, was tardy. 

Judge of his amazement when, without a 
word of warning, she thrust her hands up 
to a flaming face, and fled from him into the 
growing dusk! 

He went slowly to the house, wondering if 
the imwonted physical exertions of the rural 
life might not have over-tired her, and wor- 
rying about it very definitely. 

But when, at the house, all chorused in- 
quiries for Bat, he could feel the blood surge 
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to his cheeks as he explained that he had not 
the least idea where she was. She had gone 
In the direction of the orchards; he did not 
refer to the small detail that her going had 
been flight from him. 

They sat waiting for her there before the 
house, some on the old stone doorsteps and 
others in a hammock and comfortable Bos- 
ton rockers, until Miss Prendergast became 
a little worried. 

**I'm going to the orchard and call across 
the wall to her,'' she suddenly decided. 
**She may have tried to climb a tree in the 
bad light and fallen.'' 

She went into the house to get her wraps, 
but soon came out without them, laughing 
softly. 

''The little fraud I" said she. "She must 
have slipped in through the back door and 
gone right straight to bed. She's tucked 
up as securely as if she'd been asleep for 
hours and snoring! Actually snoring! I 
never heard her snore before. The poor 
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child was probably worn out and didn't 
want to tell us, for fear of in some way dis- 
turbing us. ' ' 

Perdue had no belief, whatever, in the 
genuineness of the snores Miss Prendergast 
had heard, but wisely held his peace upon 
the subject. 

In the early morning darkness, as he went 
out to hitch up the old mare for the long, 
solitary drive to the far railway station — 
he was to tie and leave her there, to be 
brought home behind another vehicle later 
in the day; he had refused to sanction any 
one in rising at an hour so early to go with 
him — Bat appeared, to his amazement, 
garbed and ready for a drive. 

And he was wondrous glad, although, stu- 
pidly, he guyed her. 

*^How did you manage to wake up?'' he 
asked. 

^ ^ Oh, just, ' ' said she. ^ ' I hired a bird for 
fifteen worms to call me early. ' ' 

She did not tell him that she had not 
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slept that night. Her brain was filled with 
worried wonder if the others later would 
notice when her eyes looked heavy, as her 
eyes were sure to do. She had tried to sleep, 
for she had foreseen this possibility, but the 
effort had been fruitless. 

Their long drive through the cool and 
fragrant morning was almost a silent one, 
save for his occasional, enthusiastic com- 
ment on the rising mist in some soft, silent 
valley, his awed, appreciative tribute to the 
superhuman, fleeting decorations which the 
rising sim hung in the eastern sky, his soft 
approval of the awakening bird choruses. 
It might have all been dreamy, crisply lan- 
guorous (if you know what that means) had 
it not been for a little episode. 

The old mare stopped abruptly in the 
road, not far from a plank bridge across a 
brook, snorted and refused to progress 
further. 

**"What the dickens is the matter with 
her?'' he exclaimed. He had never known 
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her to be guilty of such eccentricity before. 
She had a reputation for dependability. 

"Perhaps the bridge is weak, and she, by 
instinct, knows it, when we don't,'' Bat ven- 
tured, half -standing, as she said it, to peer 
over the mare's ears. 

Thus poised she paused a second rather 
thoughtfully, in an attitude and wearing an 
expression which Perdue would probably 
have recognized, if he had noticed them, as 
characteristic of her in her scheming mo- 
ments. Then, suddenly, she screamed — 
screamed madly, and immediately cast her 
arms about him, as if terrific fear had driven 
her into a moment of insanity. 

It startled him. "What is it. Bat?" he 
cried. "What ^5 it?" 

"Oh, a snake! A snaked' she shuddered^ 
clinging closer. 

"Where?" said he, submitting to the 
arms, but paying no attention to them, 
peering at the road instead. "And snakes 
here are not dangerous. I'm surprised to 
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think Old Grey would let one frighten her!'' 
Bat clung, but still he peered, although she 
also kept on shuddering and murmuring her 
fears. 

Then, as Old Grey's frightened head 
moved, he caught sight of the small reptile — 
a foot long and green as grassy-beautiful, 
unusual. 

*^Why, it's a doctor-snake 1'' said he. 
**See? It's moving off the road. The na- 
tives say that when another snake is injured 
it sends, if possible, for one of these green 
snakes and that the green snake cures it if it 
still can wiggle any of its tail. It's a funny 
superstition, and these New Englanders 
don't have so very many; but nine-tenths of 
'em believe it." 

Bat sank back into her place beside him 
after she had suddenly unwound her arms. 
She made no comment on his explanation. 
She did not even say: **0h, truly f^^ as she 
was wont to do, when she pretended to an 
interest she did not really feel. She merely 
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sat beside him in cold silence, until just be- 
fore they reached the station, when he 
turned to her. 

*^Well, Bat,'' said he, ^Hhink of me down 
there in the city-heat, while you are cool 
here in the hills/' 

^^I hate the hills!" said she explosively. 

''Why ^ Bat !^^ He was amazed. 

''1 mean," said she, quickly realizing that 
her words must sound like an expression of 
particularly rank ingratitude to him, **that, 
having always been a city child, I suppose 
the — oh, I really mean that it is lovely here, 
and that every one has been as lovely as the 
hills themselves; but — — " 

There was a queer note of entreaty in her 
voice, as if she begged him to forgive her 
and to imderstand, although she could not, 
would not explain. He told himself, with 
masculine conceit, that he quite imderstood 
her mental maze. A freed prisoner, he re- 
flected, might be homesick for the cell in 
which he had passed many years without 
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wishing actually to be returned to it. 

*'Have a good time/' he said awkwardly, 
**and get braced up for the winter. We must 
do great things — all of us — ^this winter.'' 

She made no reply. 

They were very near the station now, and 
suddenly he turned directly to her. 

^^Give me a kiss. Bat," he abruptly or- 
dered, trying to make the words a casual de- 
mand — and succeeding very perfectly. 

Before she could respond with an assent 
or a refusal, or move away from him or 
toward him, the train suddenly appeared, 
and it became quite plain that he must 
hurry. 

**I11 jimip out and run for it," he said, 
thrusting the reins into her hands. 

He had forgotten all about the kiss. 

^^Kiss me!" she demanded, as the horse 
stopped. 

He did, hastily imposing a mere peck 
upon her cheek, and jimiped. 

** Stingy 1" she said viciously, as he fum- 
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bled for his bag, caught by the halter in the 
back of the old buggy-box. 

He had no time to comment, but had to 
run to catch his train. As he hastened she 
cried after him: ^^ Perdue, Perdue! Pm not 
afraid of snakes at all! Yah-h-h-h! Fooled 
you!^^ 

As the train rolled away, he stood upon 
the rear platform of the last car, breathless, 
and waved his hand at her, wondering just 
what had been implied by that ^^I'm not 
afraid of snakes ! ' ' Had she, then, wished 
an excuse to cast her arms about him ? He 
could not believe it, yet — ^yet — ^yet — ^he did 
believe he 'd rather like to. 

The sun, new-risen, edged her charming 
features with fine gold, but left blue, velvety 
shadows still curtaining her eyes and mouth. 
She was standing now in the ramshackle 
old farm-buggy, and the dim, dawning light 
denied details of her figure, but the soft glow 
of the splendid morning formed a reddish- 
golden background for her silhouette. 
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Her lissome, swaying grace, as she rose 
above the tangled, lower mass of shadows, 
astonished and enraptured him. As he 
looked he was surprised to see her arms, 
slender and graceful in their girlishness, 
rise imtil her open hands eould press against 
her face from chin to 
forehead, as if to shut 
out view of him and 
hide herself from him. 
"She's a strange 
child,*' he reflected,as, 
having passed beyond 
the possibility of see- 
ing her, he sank into 
a seat within the car. 
And then, touching his own cheeks, he 
found them hot as fire. 

He did not know that Bat, unused to 
horses and desperately afraid of the old 
gray, did not drive home, but hitched her at 
the station, as the night before she had beard 
him say he planned to, and tramped the 
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eight miles backward to the farm, arriving 
there, as she confided to herself and no one 
else, with feet that fairly screamed. He • 
thought her journey to the station with him 
had merely meant an hour or two cut from 
her sleep, which, later in the day, could be 
easily regained. It really had meant, and 
she had known that it would mean, when 
she first planned to make it, a physical ex- 
ertion greater far than she had ever imder- 
taken in her life before. 



CHAPTER VI 

ONE of those strange accessions of 
prosperity whicli, earlier and earlier 
in life, come to energetic young 
Americans, wsts awaiting Perdue in the city. 
He was entrusted with the supervision of a 
great department-store's construction. 

This kept him frantically busy and he 
could not meet Bat and the teachers at the 
train when they returned from their vaca- 
tion in the hills, although that. evening he 
dropped in on them and was sent away, al- 
most at once, by the very tired travelers. 
The teachers were extremely nice to him; 
did they not owe delightful weeks of recu- 
perative rest to him and to his people ? But 
Bat did not seem to be enthusiastic. She 
was polite and grateful; she could not say 
too much in praise of the fine summer ; she 
assured him that his sister had quite won 
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her adoration ; but he, Perdue, did not seem 
to closely hold her young attention. 

This disappointed him rather vividly, 
while he was there ; he even left the flat a lit- 
tle sore of heart; but he had not been five 
minutes in the subway, homeward-bound, 
before he utterly forgot her for the time. 
Reflections upon girder-strains and other de- 
tails of the high profession in which he was 
so rapidly progressing absorbed him. 

His work occupied him closely all that 
fall and winter. Sometimes a whole week 
passed without a visit to the teachers' flat, 
although he never was forgetful. There was 
a public-telephone in the lower hallway of 
the apartment-house, and when two or three 
days had gone by without a visit, he always 
called Bat up (a small darky, wrapped in 
blue-cloth and gold lace and exorbitantly 
charged for in the rent would summon her) 
to ask about her health and happiness, learn 
if the teachers all were well, discuss the 

m 

work, which he sent up by a boy at stated 
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intervals. She always answered cheerfully, 
and when he had time to reflect, it was that 
she was happy now, for the first time in her 
life. It is comforting to know that one of 
whom one really is fond is quite, quite 
happy. It was something, he thought gen- 
ially, when he considered her, that she had 
definitely found happiness by the time she 
was seventeen! He did not for a moment 
dub himself a selfish, stupid ass. We men so 
often overlook those useful self -analyses ! 

Generally after his messages through the 
telephone had told Bat that he would not 
come, she tore up the stairs, opened the 
apartment-door with something of precipi- 
tation, and, retiring to her room and shut- 
ting herself in, kicked like a dying insect on 
her bed, taking care to strike with her feet 
the pillows only, when she had been in too 
much haste to kick, to first remove her shoes, 
so that there should be no noise by which 
her woe could be revealed to others. And 
in other ways, when quite alone, she indi- 
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cated that his dreams about her fulsome 
happiness and fine content lacked accuracy. 

But, of course, he did not know these 
things. Not even the teachers guessed them. 
They believed, and sorrowed in the thought, 
that she showed a lack of feeling for him 
in these days when he was laboring so hard. 
They often luxuriated, when they wer6 
alone, comfortable in wrappers and gos- 
sipy above their tea, in a pity for his lot 
which would have much astonished him, had 
he been told of it. 

With each passing week the preoccupa- 
tions of his work increased. He had reached 
that point in his career where he was con- 
scious of the mad demands the future made 
upon his present. He met them instinc- 
tively, exultantly, with a desperate, delight- 
ful energy. He was learning how to build 
f oimdations for his own success to come as 
cleverly as he was learning how to build 
foundations for imposing structures, yet to 
be erected. High edifices must be firmly 
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based. He knew this and proceeded in ac- 
cordance with the knowledge. 

At this stage of his development nothing 
but architecture mattered very much to him. 
Early and late he labored, fascinated by 
each small result which came to him. His 
work already had attracted some attention, 
but he did not stop to think of that ; the best 
of it dissatisfied him ; that it astonished and 
pleased others decreased his confidence in 
others' judgment — ^that was all. He worked, 
and worked unceasingly. The teachers at 
the flat could follow his progression, as they 
helped Bat with the calculations with which 
he kept her constantly supplied, never, 
though, in too great quantities. They were 
increasingly concerned with buildings of 
importance ; from coal-pockets he was pass- 
ing on to warehouses; and in warehouses of 
the higher class an architect may do his best 
— or worst. He did his best, and it was very 
good, indeed. 

His employers had begun to be afraid 
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that they might lose him. Cleverly, as slowly 
as their fears would let them, they advanced 
him. They knew he would before long be 
independent of them and they were anxious 
to delay his knowledge of that fact as long 
as possible. With each advancement his 
absorption grew, making increasingly im- 
likely his discovery of his own ability to 
stand alone. He lived plans — ate them, 
drank them, slept them. His social life al- 
most ceased; he no longer lunched with 
cronies from the office, for their talk kept 
him from thinking plans ; even the existence 
of the jealous, ineffective Coles ceased to 
annoy him. He spoke to him one day, be- 
cause he forgot not to, and Coles, knowing 
why it happened, was cut as he had never 
in his life been cut before. 

The emotions which his work was giving 
him were of the sort which women rarely 
have and which they generally fail to com- 
prehend when the men they know are pass- 
ing through them. Thus unhappiness ar- 
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rives sometimes without real fault on either 
side. It was not to his discredit that Per- 
due neglected Bat. It was the instinctive 
yearning of the better of his sex to rise 
which made him do it; and though he did 
seem to neglect her, she was ever in his 
mind. Not for an instant did he lose the 
sense of his responsibility for, and, in a 
measure, to her: he was proud of it and 
happy in it. He saw her growing beauty, 
too, more clearly possibly because he did not 
see her very often ; one day when he came on 
* it imexpectedly, after having stayed away 
from her for two full weeks, this beauty 
almost made him gasp, so vivid was its col- 
oring, so long and lithe and fine its new- 
f oimd lines, so unmistakable and so intense 
its young virility. Then he. made a gift of 
gowns — ^but two weeks passed, after their 
delivery, before he ever went to feee her 
wear them, which robbed her of a large 
share of the pleasure which, when they had 
first come home, she thought to find in them. 
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And even when he saw her wearing them, 
and realized the constant increase of her 
charm, he was not tempted to renew their 
old companionship. At this period he really 
had not the time to take her to the theater, 
go on long street-car journeys with her, as 
of yore, or even, of tener than once a month, 
spend an evening with her and the others at 
the flat. But on the cars, in town, on rail- 
way trips to places where his firm had build- 
ings under way, and very often late at night, 
after he had gone to bed and should have 
been asleep and storing strength for the 
next struggle, he considered the great prob- 
lem of her future. 

In the spring her work in grammar- 
schools would be completed. At first it had 
been planned that she should do as do most 
other graduates from grammar-schools — go, 
from the grammar-school into a public high- 
school ; but he cast this thought aside, when 
he considered his increasing income. It was 
not very large as yet ; but little of it went for 
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his own needs, and almost nothing for his 
own amusements; he had no time to be a 
spendthrift. He exultantly assured himself 
that it would be unworthy of a rising archi- 
tect of his importance to let his ward — ^he 
gloried in the word, not every youth of his 
age had a ward ! — ^proceed on such an ordi- 
nary course. He became interested in the 
advertisements of private schools, invari- 
ably, nowadays, reading them before he 
turned to the short fiction in those maga- 
zines in which they occupied a share of the 
front pages. One Saturday, without Bat's 
knowledge, he had . the teachers down to 
lunch with him, and, delighted by his gen- 
erosity and beginning to feel that vast re- 
spect for him which comes to women for 
men, other than their husbands, who suc- 
ceed, they discussed with much enthusiasm 
his plans for further educating Bat. In con- 
clave assembled at a table in a very noisy 
restaurant where exceedingly good food was 
served and men predominated very largely, 
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they analyzed the private schools and so- 
lemnly agreed that of this matter Bat her- 
self must remain wholly uninformed, until, 
later in the season. Perdue should have an 
opportunity to spend an evening or a Sun- 
day afternoon with her and break the plea- 
sant news himself. He looked forward to 
this with anticipation of much satisfaction. 
Thus it will be seen that his neglect of her 
was less real than apparent. He devoted 
the greater portion of his letters to his sis- 
ter to discussion of her, largely because he 
did not think the details of his work would 
interest the home-body in the hills — ^and he 
had thoughts for but one other group of 
facts beyond his achitecture : those most af- 
fecting Bat. And, too, these letters given 
up to her were helpful to him, for the rea- 
son that in them he argued with himself 
about what would be best for her; they 
helped him mightily to reach decisions. He 
paid almost no attention to the theories ad- 
vanced in the replies his sister sent. 
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Had Bat known about the hours he spent 
in earnest and unselfish thought about these 
letters, the impression that Perdue cared 
nothing for her, but was sticking to his du- 
ties as her guardian through a sense of obli- 
gation, would not have gained as strong a 
foothold with her as it did. She believed 
rebelliously, unhappily, that he was merely 
bearing a great burden honorably. She ad- 
mired him for his fine devotion to his duty, 
but she chafed and worried at the conscious- 
ness that it was nothing but devotion to a 
duty. 

And here arose a fine example of the pit- 
falls which surround mere men, placed in a 
warld as largely filled as this one is by 
women. While the course which he was tak- 
ing made Bat believe he thought of her but 
little, the letters which he sent his sister 
made their recipient believe he thought of 
nothing else but Bat. The year before she 
had suspected that the child was falling in 
love, deciding, at the same time, that Perdue 
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was not. His letters showed her that a 
change had come ; she thought his only in- 
terest in life was centered on his ward. 

**He's head over heels in love with her 
and I presume she's changing. Perhaps 
she's found some cheap young chap who 
spends less time at work and so is more 
amusing. If something doesn't change all 
this, the poor boy's heart is likely to be 
broken," she assured her husband (who was 
reading at the moment about hoof -and-hom- 
disease in cattle and only mumbled a re- 
sponse), and straightway wrote a letter, in- 
viting Bat and the three teachers to another 
summer at the farm. This was at least as 
much because she wished to have Bat closely 
under observation, with her brother's fu- 
ture happiness in view, as because she really 
wished to give them all a fine vacation. 

When they arrived, in due course of sum- 
mertime, she felt, at first, that reasonless 
resentment toward the girl which most 
women, young or old, feel toward those 
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members of their sex in whom their broth- 
ers take a sentimental interest. While Bat 
believed that Perdue, in his heart, thought 
her a nuisance (if he thought of her at 
all, and if he did not, why that would be 
worse!), his sister was quite sure he meant 
to marry her. Bat's tendency toward nerv- 
ous wrath was strong, but handsomely re- 
sisted; his sister's tendency toward skilful 
snubbing of the girl was difficult to over- 
come, but, none t^ie less, was conquered 
sturdily. 

Presently, however, the sister learned the 
true state of affairs : that Perdue, while do- 
ing all a generous and even reaUy consider- 
ate guardian could do for Bat, and doing 
more, indeed, than it was reasonable to ex- 
pect of his age and his circumstances, was, 
in certain details vitally important to a 
woman, shamefully neglecting her. Bat did 
not look well — a circumstance which had 
been charged to over-study by the teachers, 
but which Perdue 's sister diagnosed at once 
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and properly. Her emotions shifted and 
she wrote indignantly to Perdue, calling 
him in careful terms a brute for having so 
neglected his delightful ward. 

The letter quite bewildered, even startled 
him, and, inasmuch as he felt sure a change 
of air and scene would help him to do better 
work later in the season, he hurried to the 
hills to demonstrate her error to his sister. 
This would be the time, too, to tell Bat about 
the private-school, and he looked forward 
with delight to the exceedingly great joy 
which this announcement would afford her. 

As he traveled he drew fancy-pictures of 
the look upon her face when the details of 
the scheme were pleasantly imparted to her. 
These anticipations kept him happy all the 
way. Her dark eyes would sparkle and her 
cheeks would flush ; she would drop her head 
a little and look happily up at him while her 
lips were slightly parted but words failed 
her. It was a delightful picture which he 
painted in his mind. After he had let her 
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stay in just that attitude, with exactly that 
expression, for a moment, he would ask her 
gaily if her guardian had given satisfaction, 
.or if she wished to give the job to some one 
else. She would exclaim, of course, in terms 
of highest praise and they would both be 
very happy. 

That was the way he thought things would 
occur; but they did not thus eventuate by 
any means. Bat wasn't among the party 
which met him at the station. His sister 
told him she had had a headache, when they 
started, and had begged regretfully to be ex- 
cused. It affected Perdue as a spongef ul of 
ice-water, squeezed just above his collar at 
the back, when he was overheated, might 
have. He tried to save from wreck the smile 
with which he had alighted from the train, 
achieving thus a rigid grin which he was 
certain must look silly and reveal to all the 
wound his pride had suffered. The long 
drive from the station was a tiresome mat- 
ter. As they passed the place where he had 
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stopped to kill the snake the previous year, 
he turned his face away from it and watched 
an old stone wall upon the opposite road- 
side. 

When they reached the charming farm- 
house, low, roomy and built on a side-hill, 
so that it was a story higher at the back than 
at the front. Bat did not even run the length 
of the white-graveled path to meet them at 
the low old stump which served as a ** horse- 
block/' She remained languidly upon the 
porch, and there greeted him, composed, but 
somewhat pale. Within ten minutes she 
had even further dashed the air of genial 
(and * somewhat patronizing) fatherhood, 
which he had planned to wear, altering it, in- 
deed, to one of sodden misunderstanding. 
He was exceedingly unhappy and the forced 
smile had begun to make the muscles of his 
face ache. Immediately after supper she 
said that if they would excuse her she would 
not sit up with them till ten o'clock (the 
usual bed-hour on the farm) as her head- 
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ache was no better. For a moment this gave 
him some negative and somewhat painful 
cheer. If she really was suffering! He 
thrilled with genuine anxiety, a real so- 
licitude. When his face showed this and 
his worried lips endeavored to express it, 
she interrupted him to thank him very pret- 
tily for the interest he took in her small ail- 
ment, explained to him that he was greatly 
over-rating its importance, said good-night 
politely and then disappeared. 

It worried all of them. His sister was 
upset by it, the teachers all were grieved and 
deprecatory. They tried to make atonement 
by unusual courtesies and honeyed praise, 
which so infuriated him that he kept his lips 
to the false smile with utmost difficulty. His 
face not only ached from it, it agonized. He 
could have licked his weight in wild-cats and 
he would have hailed with joy a chance to do 
so just then. 

Presently the teachers, much depressed 
and trying hard to hide it, left him with his 
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sister and he had a talk with her. Intuition 
had illuminated things for her by this time, 
but it was not of the sort of which she would 
tell him. Fidelity to her own sex forbade 
that, even though he was her brother. If 
the soldiers of a nation would but stand to- 
gether against common enemies as the 
women of the world will stand together 
against men at times like these, there would 
never be another change of boundaries upon 
the surface of the earth. Their talk was 
most unsatisfactory. 

Later that night when Perdue had gone 
prowling around the place in the soft glow 
of the moon, intending to recall his child- 
hood days, but really thinking of the next 
building he would undertake, he believed 
that he had managed to forget Bat for the 
moment after a tremendous effort. His rev- 
ery was interrupted by strange thrills which 
he could not in the least identify. He knew 
they had to do with Bat, to his disgust, but, 
none the less they were a new experience. 
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He wondered if he might be coming down 
with illness, and this frightened him; but, 
in a moment, he reviewed his huskiness and 
knew this thought was nonsense. He 
finally abandoned the attempt to classify his 
feelings. 

Just before he went in for the night he 
glanced up at the window of her room, en- 
tirely, he believed, by accident, and thought 
some white thing vanished from it as he 
turned his head; but he was not certain of 
this, and went in to bed determined to fire 
Mulligan as soon as Jie returned to New 
York City, although before he left he had 
good-naturedly decided to keep him on the 
job. 

The next morning, to his great delight, he 
found a chance to walk with Bat, He in- 
stantly determined to make this walk occa- 
sion for the revelation of the great school 
scheme, but the night had brought a change 
to her which drove even this out of his mind. 
Now there was no seriousness in any of her 
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moods. Headaches'? Of course she did not 
have a headache I What an absurdity to 
think of her and headaches on the same gay ' 
morning I Gayety radiated from her like 
light from an electric bulb. Once or twice 
he thought she strained for it a little, but a 
quick glance at her illuminated face con- 
vinced >'iTn of his error. She romped, she 




ran, she giggled, she threw stones at a wood- 
chuck, she even climbed a tree. Coherent 
conversation with her was impossible, but 
she was utterly delightful, wholly child-like. 
They were in the beech-wood when the 
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first blast from the conch informed them 
that the dinner hour impended. He had 
been talking down to her, for she had seemed 
so very young that morning. It had seemed 
to him that the best way to give a child real 
happiness was to assume, if possible, a juve- 
nile point of view, and he had done so. He 
had decided that his failure of the night be- 
fore had been due to the fact that they had 
all been too mature for her. How really 
young she was! He showed consideration 
for excessive girlhood in everything he said, 
in all he did. He did not dream that she re- 
sented this, for she hid her hot wrath care- 
fuUy. 

It was after dinner when his sister had a 
shock. Eapping at Bat's door, she opened 
it without waiting for an answer, and went 
in. Bat was there, her face flushed and her 
lips set thinly in a hard, straight line. She 
was sitting on the edge of the bed. She had 
tucked her skirts up in the bands till they 
were of the length worn by little girls of 
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twelve. She had removed stiff details from 
her garments and made herself appear as 
flat and formless as a mackerel. While she 
pulled down her hair with one hand, with 
the other she held scissors poised, <as if she 
purposed to cut bangs in front. 

**What in the world, Batl'' cried his sis- 
ter. 

^* Wat did 00 say to baby?'' Bat inquired, 
simpering sarcastically. ** Don't oo like oor 
little dirl's nice, s'ort, blue fwock?" 

Her imitation of excessive childhood was 
convulsing. Her visitor sat on the bed be- 
side her and laughed until she wept. Bat 
rose and eyed her wickedly. 

**Do you suppose that, somewhere, you 
could find a rattle for me ? " she demanded in 
her own voice, thrilling with tremendous sar- 
casm. * * And, perhaps, a nursing bottle ? ' ' 

The lady of the house looked startled in- 
quiries at her. 

**They would realize his ezpeotations of 
me!" Bat replied. Then she grabbed some 
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round things and a pocket-knife, which had 
been lying on the bureau, and announced: 
"I'm going out to play mumbletypeg and 
marbles in the grass! I'm going with my 
hair down and my dresses short ! I want to 
meet my guardian's ideal!" She assimied, 
again, the marvellously funny, but wrath- 
inspired mannerisms of very tender infancy. 
" 'Ow old did 00 say his little dirlie is f Ten 1 
Fanks!" 

Dire injury sat gloomy on her brow, but 
she was comic underneath it (only half in- 
tentionally) and Perdue 's sister yielded to 
wild mirth again. 

"Strange, that in his new prosperity he 
did not think to bring along a nurse-girl for 
me!" Bat continued. "I much prefer one 
with long streamers to her cap. If he asks 
you, urge that, please. Wonder what he 
thinks a puling infant like the undersigned 
can do vidthout a nurse-girl! It's cruelty 
to a little child, that's what it is ! I'm going 
to have him up before the S. P. double C.I" 
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Then, in a flood and without warning, came 
very bitter tears. 

A sensation came with dinner, when a 
neighbor who had good naturedly toiled up 
the long hill to accommodate the country boy 
who had made good in the city, brought Per- 
due a telegram, calling him back at once to 
New York City. He was sorry for the cur- 
tailed holiday, but the message, in a way, de- 
lighted him. It not only proved to him his 
real importance to his firm, but it proved it 
to his people, to the teachers and to Bat, in 
a satisfying, almost dramatic way. 

Bat said good-bye to him with languid 
dignity. Instead of going into raptures over 
his importance she opined that it must be a 

dreadful nuisance to be at someone's beck 

* 

and call, the way he was; and she did not 
congratulate him, either by her words or 
looks, upon the advancement in position 
which the telegram announced had been 
arranged for him. With the others she 
grouped at the door to see him drive away, 
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but she did not even wave her hand as he 
.went down the road. 

Afterwards, when the relatives and school- 
teachers had scattered, she rushed a long 
mile through the woods until she reached a 
place whence she could watch the distant 
train as it sped southward. 

Prom this vantage point she first shook 
her two fists at it; then she bit them sav- 
agely, as if they had offended, and rubbed 
one of them upon the rough bark of a tree 
until its knuckle bled a little ; then, from her 
finger-tips, she blew kisses in the general di- 
rection of New York; and, finally, she 
flopped down, hid her face in soft, cool moss, 
which, the while, she pounded with clenched 
fists. Thus posed she wept, occasionally^/ 
kicking with her dainty feet, until she 
chanced to notice that the kicks were skin- 
ning the thin kid upon her shoe-tips. Dis- 
covering this she calmed, at once, walked 
home slowly, plucking wild-flowers by the 
way, and reached the house quite cool and 
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dignified, entirely unexcited about anything, 
and almost certain that her eye-rims were 
not red at all. 

That night Perdue 's sister told her hus- 
band of the short-skirt episode. 

**She would have done it, too, if I hadn't 
happened in!'' she said. **She would have 
sat on the grass, in that short frock, with her 
marbles and her knife and rolled and mum- 
bletypegged while she looked up at him and 
cooed ! ' ' 

** What's the matter with the girl?" he 
asked, bewildered. He was a man, and, 
therefore, did not see at once. 

**Why, goose," his wife announced, **she 
is in love with him!" 

**At seventeen?" he said skeptically. 

**How old was I when we were married?" 
his wife asked. 

**Why — ^nineteen, I guess." 

*^How long had we been engaged?" 

**Er— a couple of years, I reckon." 

* * Well, do you see ? " she asked. * * I would 
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have stabbed you with a scythe, or some- 
thing, if you had tried on me the wise airs 
of superior antiquity which he is constantly 
displaying to that child ! ' ' 

**They seem younger, don't they ?'* he said 
humbly. 

** Perhaps — ^to you — ^but you are nothing 
but a man/' 



CHAPTER Vn 

ON the long, tiresome journey to New 
York, Perdue would have thought, 
resentfully, of Bat's discourtesy to 
him, if the problems which his new work 
would present had not kept him too busy to 
think of her at all, after the first fifty miles 
or so of blank bewilderment which immedi- 
ately followed his departure. Not until just 
before he reached the city did he remember 
that he had not told her of his great plans 
for her winter at the private schooL 

He reached his office in the morning, and 
worked hard until the evening. He was to 
take a late train for the other city, in which 
the new building was to be erected, and he 
managed to steal time before he had to hurry 
to the station to stop at an uptown hotel, 
where he dictated to a girl at a typewriter 
a long letter to his ward. 
In this he detailed all his plans, telling of 

195 
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them so alluringly that the poor stenog- 
rapher almost wept from envy of the little 
girl up there among the hills. She thought 
of her as *4ittle'' because of the paternal 
note the letter took, and marvelled that a 
child so young could be prepared to enter 
classes so advanced. 

But while they were at work upon the let- 
ter, the ** little '^ one, among the hills, was ly- 
ing in her bed-room, staring angry holes into 
the darkness. Her eyes burned. Her heart 
pounded. Her throat ached after sobbing. 
She often f oimd it necessary to moisten her 
pale lips because they were quite dry from 
fever which she had achieved since his de- 
parture. She solemnly assured herself that 
she detested Perdue. She wondered what 
impression it would make on him if she 
should run away and marry someone he had 
never heard of and disliked intensely (ob- 
serve the logic in this fancy), or should be- 
come a nun. Then her soul ached with new 
distress because she knew of no one he had 
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never heard of, but still disliked intensely, 
and who desired to marry her, and because, 
having been baptised a Baptist, roads to 
nunneries were barred. 

A day or two later, when she received the 
letter, she realized at the first glance that it 
had been talked into the ears of some hotel- 
stenographer, and that nothing but the sig- 
nature had been done by Perdue 's own right 
hand. Her curiosity to know its contents 
was, for the moment, overshadowed by her 
anger at these facts. She tore the missive 
into imread fragments and those fragments, 
with one frenzied wave of her unhappy arm, 
she sent flutteringly to haphazard lodge- 
ment here and there about the room. This 
done she took her shoes off, placed a pillow 
on the floor and fiercely jumped upon it, as 
if she were a mountain-goat, or buffalo, and 
it a helpless victim of her wrath and lust to 
kiU. 

Afterwards she gathered up the frag- 

« 

ments, made a paste with a little water from 
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the pitcher on the wash-stand and some al- 
mond-flour (a toilet preparation designed to 
do away with sunburn), and laboriously 
glued the pieces on the back of some gilt 
paper which had been preserved as precious, 
having wrapped a box of bon-bons he had 
sent. This done she read the ragged manu- 
script with close attention. 

That it proved to be a mere, not to say a 
bald, statement of plain facts infuriated her 
almost as much as these same facts delighted 
her. Then her heart swelled, suddenly, with 
gratitude, and she tried to base upon his plan 
for her the romance for which his conduct, 
during his all too short vacation, had failed 
to furnish a foundation. But when she care- 
fully reread the calmly worded sentences, 
she was again downcast. 

This was followed, a few moments later, 
by a fatuous self-deception, which she 
hugged tight to her breast, and which lasted 
for an hour. He had signed the letter with 
his usual ** Yours, Perdue''; but owing to the 
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maddened fury with which she had scattered 
the torn fragments, the bit of paper bearing 
the **s/' the comma, and the ** Perdue'' was, 
for the moment, lost. Before she searched 
very carefully for it she dreamed many pos- 
sible signatures. It will be observed that 
she was a very silly Bat, for among 
those which she fancied were, **Your own 
true love,'' **Your very loving friend" (not 
'^guardian"), **Your sweetheart," **Your 
devoted darling," and others of non-busi- 
ness-like, non-architectural, unreasonable 
nature, including, most absurdly, ** Honey- 
bunch. ' ' 

She achieved quite a happiness, in this 
way, and, looking at the mirror, found her 
cheeks glowing with soft reds, her lips 
parted by a tempting little interval and a 
caressing lustre in her eyes. She knew what 
would have happened had Perdue had the 
chance to see her then ! No man could pos- 
sibly resist the sight of such inviting loveli- 
ness! 
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Then she found the bit of paper with the 
"s'' and **Perdue'' on it. 

**0h — er— ah — ^ugh — damn!^^ said Bat, 
and stamped upon the tiny thing. 

Then she wept and wept, heart-brokenly. 

Later she put the pasted paper, very care- 
fully, between the folds of a fine handker- 
chief (choosing one which she herself had 
washed and ironed), and slipped it, ten- 
derly, into a secret place. 

The next day they picnicked in the woods 
and Bat vacillated between mad gayety and 
a desire to climb high trees and then fall 
out of them, landing at the party's feet a 
crushed and lifeless mass. She wondered 
just how they would word the telegram to 
Perdue telling him about the tragedy. Then 
she gathered a black sense of injury out of 
the circumambient air and hugged it to her 
aching heart, announcing to herself indig- 
nantly that they would probably communi- 
cate the news to him upon a cheerful picture- 
postal-card, writing it casually in the small 
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space below the merry illustration, and that 
he would, in answer, doubtless dictate to 
some antique amanuensis in some wholly 
chance hotel, a letter to the teachers, of 
which the first words would be these: **I 
much regret to learn. ' ' 

During her early conversations with him, 
in the days before he had become her guar- 
dian, she had discovered that among aspir- 
ing youths who work and study among arch- 
itects, there is one way in which to voice 
heart-whole, supreme contempt for any 
worker at the art — ^to speak of him as an 
"arch-itect,'' giving the **arch'' the soft 
**ch,'' as in ** bridge-arch"; and she had 
learned an even more offensive term which 
might, upon occasion, be applied to skill-less, 
stupid laborers along this fine line of en- 
deavor — ** T-square man/' That night, 
when she knelt down to pray — Bat, at times, 
was very gossipy, not to say extremely gar- 
rulous, in her statements to the Lord, mak- 
ing quite a chum of Him — she begged Him 
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to bless and preserve ** Perdue, the T-square- 
arch-itect/' giving the **ch'' the hateful 
sound, and thus terribly combining the two 
opprobrious expressions. 

She was conscious that in praying thus she 
had reached the final limit of insult to Per- 
due, and for a time, wished heartily that, at 
the moment, he might be given the super- 
natural power of omni-knowledge and 
through it become elaborately conscious of 
her fierce offense. But after she had put 
the light out, climbed into the high four- 
poster, sunk deep in its downy feather bed, 
luxuriated with her heated face against cool 
pillows for a time and thought the matter 
over, she utterly repented, and slid out of 
bed at once. 

Kneeling down, once more, she told Gtod 
she really had not meant it, and then asked 
Him very humbly, very fervently, to bless 
** Perdue, the ark-itect.'^ 

**0h. Lord,'* her supplication ended, 
** please forgive me. Lord 1 He never was an 
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^arch-itect' nor a * T-square man/ He is an 
ark-itect, a — a — a wonder! And, God — oh, 
Gk)d — dear Goddie, darling, ah, please bless 
him! Bless him! Bless him!'' 

When Bat, in an address to the Almighty, 
used the affectionate diminutive, and said, 
"dear Goddie, darling,'' ah, how she meant 
that prayer ! She meant no disrespect by it ; 
it indicated no irreverence; it was her ex- 
pression of the ultimate of earnestness. 
Never, save during the terrific horror of the 
days following her grandmother's death, had 
she ever begged so fervently in petitioning 
for benefits to herseK. 

The year passed with storms and calms, 
but the storms, so far as anyone but Bat 
knew, lessened steadily in frequency, for she 
was learning the tremendous lesson of re- 
serve which comes to women who are strong. 
Sometimes she looked at matters very sensi- 
bly. These times were, generally, when only 
a day or two had passed without bringing 
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her a sight of Perdue. Then she realized 
that his head was so completely buried by 
his work that his heart had little chance to 
show just where it was. At other times, 
when he had not called so frequently, she 
wondered if she hated him — and decided that 
she did not. 

There were some reliefs : Perdue, getting 
older, abandoned his assumptions of supe- 
rior knowledge in regard to her affairs ; he 
no longer chided her without due thought, or 
advised her without elaborate consideration 
of the pros and cons. It was almost as bad 
to have him in frequent consultation with 
the teachers, or writing to his sister for ad- 
vice about his ward; but it was not quite 
as bad; and he consulted her, herself, with 
constantly increasing frequency. That 
pleased her. 

But, before long, a shock came to her. One 
afternoon she saw an item in a newspaper 
which thrilled her heart with joy. It said 
Perdue 's designs had been accepted for the 
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freight-house and office-building of a certain 
railway at an important division headquar- 
ters — his designs, submitted independently 
of his employers. He had recently de- 
manded and been given the privilege of do- 
ing this, and that, alone, had shown his in- 
creasing importance. Now the acceptance 
of the plans gave added power, a new efful- 
gence to his glory. He had told her about 
entering the competition and said that if he 
won it would be a marvelously fine thing for 
all of them. 

Having read about his victory, she burst 
happily upon Miss Prendergast, Miss Wil- 
ston and Miss Soldene with the news. It 
was five in the afternoon, then, and all were 
at the flat. She held the newspaper in her 
hand as she dashed into the little living- 

• 

room (wherein were, also. Miss Soldene 's 
sleeping details, folded up, and looking like 
a wardrobe), and her skirts were tossed as 
if by whirlwinds. All were delighted, and 
as it was Perdue 's night for calling, they fell 
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at once into her plans for a simple celebra- 
tion of his great achievement. She knew he 
would not guess that they had heard the 
news, for they were not avid readers of the 
newspapers. She had stumbled on the note 
by chance. He would expect to tell them the 
glad tidings with his own proud lips. She 
believed he would be greatly pleased to find 
their interest had been so great in his career 
that they had watched the newspapers in 
order to keep track of it, and that they not 
only thus had learned about his triumph, 
but with him, rejoiced because of it. 

It was a very busy little flat before and 
after dinner, which was a hasty thing of 
warmed-up scraps. Not until eight, exactly, 
were the finishing touches placed upon a 
motto, saying, **See, the Conquering Hero 
Comes,'' which had been hung just where his 
eye would find it as he entered the tight little 
dining-room. 

As Bat climbed down from the step-lad- 
der, holding her skirts with one hand and 
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with a poimded, but still happy finger of the 
other thrust between her rosebud lips, which 
smiled despite the thrilling agony of the 
bruised member, the buzzer in the hall 
burred. 

* * It 's Perdue I ' ' she exclaimed. * ^ Is every- 
thing all right? Have we forgotten any- 
thing ? Is my hair on straight and does my 
white petticoat still hang below my dress?'' 

Miss Wilston, to inspect her, paused in 
frantic efforts to untie her own apron- 
strings, told her to turn aroimd and watched 
her skirt-hem. **No ; it's all right now,'' said 
she. ^*I'll pull the handle, you go out into 
the hall and be waiting there for him when 
he comes up the stairs. ' ' ^ 

Bat hurried to the hall, but it was not 
Perdue who came. She knew it would not 
be because the step upon the stairs as it 
approached was very heavy,* as if a broganed 
giant were ascending. 

**It's not Perdue," she whispered to the 
teachers, grouped in the flat door. **It must 
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be the janitor's grandfather. I have heard 
he's fat/' 

But it was not the janitor's grandfather; 
it was a messenger-boy, very thin and rather 
imder-height, who brought a brief note from 
Perdue telling them about his luck and say- 
ing he should have to leave the city instantly 
for consultation at a distance with an offi- 
cial of the road. The note was addressed to 
Miss Prendergast and ended with a mere, 
^^TeUBat." 

Her state of mind may be made clear by 
very briefly mentioning what happened to 
the charlottes-russes. Inasmuch as Perdue 
was not coming to partake of them, she de- 
clared that nobody should eat them; and, 
while the teachers gazed in- wonder, sat at a 
kitchen-window, throwing them, one by one, 
at stray cats in the back-yard. This kept 
her busy nearly all the evening, for there 
were two dozen charlottes-russes, cats were 
not as frequent as they sometimes had been, 
and she would not start one of the soft mis- 
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siles unless the target was so close that there 
was really some chance of scoring. When 
the teachers, themselves wishing to eat the 
pleasing dainties, remonstrated with her 
over this unusual proceeding, she curved a 
guarding arm about her stock of ammuni- 
tion, turned slowly from the window and 
gazed at them in silence, with a cold, impas- 
sive face which withered them as if with 
frost-bite, or as if a patriarch had said to 
little children (if the confusion of my meta- 
phors may be forgiven) : 

*'Do not bother me, for I am busy at a 
Great and Necessary Work!'' 

As, abashed and silenced, they shrank 
from her, she resumed her watch for cats. 
She threw another charlotte-russe as soon as 
one appeared. 

In the following weeks the fiend, appar- 
ently, took full possession of her. She be- 
gan to flirt ! 

I have not mentioned^ in this narrative, 
young men other than Perdue, save for some 
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brief reference, a long time since, to one 
named Coles; but, of course. Bat knew a 
few. They were mostly youths who had been 
pupils of the school-ma'ams and who, hav- 
ing passed beyond their tutelage and out into 
the world, were still permitted, through a 
spirit of philanthropy, to call upon the 
ladies. 

All of them were commonplace. One, 
whose name was Link, had gone from public- 
school into a School of Pharmacy, and had, 
after he had graduated, become a druggist 's 
clerk. He was a colorless young man, inside 
and out. He always became embarrassed as 
soon as Bat looked at him squarely. And 
he always dropped his hat shortly after he 
arrived, and had to fish for it. He could 
not endure the glory of her glance. There 
was great glory in her glance! His fishing 
would have seemed less awkward had he 
used his eyes to find just where to fish, but 
he could not do that ; from their first glimpse 
of Bat they remained fascinated by her, and, 
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therefore, he sought the hat by sense of feel- 
ing, only. Some of his contortions were re- 
markable while thus engaged. He never 
would give up his hat, before entering the 
parlor; he seemed to think of it as a poor 
swimmer would regard a life-preserver at 
a time of threatened 
flood; as something 
handy to have by in case 
of need. 

"He means to cut and 
run, sometime; I know 
he does," was Bat's in- 
terested comment as she 
analysed his actions. "I 
know just how to look 
at him to make 'him drop his hat ; I wonder 
if I could devise a look which would be 
sure to trip him up in case of flight and 
leave him wholly at our mercy," 

"I have no doubt you could, my dear; I 
have no doubt you could," said Miss Sol- 
dene. And, presently, after a moment's 
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thought, she added: **I have no doubt you 
could/' 

Bat looked at her with calm, cool interest. 
** You seem to think I really could/' she com- 
mented. 

"I have no doubt you could,'' said Miss 
Soldene. 

** Polly," Bat said softly, "wants a crack- 
er"; and took a piece of apple-pie to Miss 
Soldene. 

All these things being true about young 
Link, it was to the school-teachers' astonish- 
ment that Bat began to make extremely evi- 
dent and laborious efforts, when he called, 
to put him at his ease — succeeding admir- ' 
ably, for she put her mind upon the task. 
Hers always was the victory when she really 
put her mind upon a task. At first this 
pleased them, for they thought it showed a 
disposition growing in her to be charitable 
to feeble-minded persons; but when she 
asked them if she might go with him to the^ 
Park, one Sunday afternoon, to hear the 
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band play Wagner in the open air, they were 
startled. 

Their wonder grew, as, at her invitation, 
he came of tener and of tener to the flat. They 
began to worry over it in secret, whispered 
consultations. These always ended in unan- 
imous decisions that the thing was too ab- 
surd for serious consideration, which de- 
cisions were certain to be presently upset by 
some new episode. One of them tried to talk 
to her about the matter and was very 
promptly, very fully, snubbed — a thing 
which had not happened, previously, in all 
their years together. 

As soon as Perdue came to town for a 
day 's stay. Miss Prendergast and Miss Wil- 
ston, greatly agitated, went to him, to tell 
him about this matter. He was very busy, 
and pooh-poohed their fears. He refused to 
take them seriously. He knew Bat, he said, 
and she was not for washed-out, mush- 
mouthed druggists' clerks. Why the no- 
tion was so silly that he wondered at them ! 
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That night, at dinner, Bat saw guilt of 
some kind written on their faces and began 
to cross-examine them. Her cross-examina- 
tions were intensely searching ; all the teach- 
ers put together were no match for her, and 
they had no attorney to protect them. Be- 
fore the meal was over she had forced them 
to confess to her. 

When she had drawn the last sad detail 
from them, her wrath actually frightened 
them. For days she scarcely spoke to them 
and her face would alternately flush and 
pale whenever the matter popped into her 
mind. Also she searched out Coles' address, 
and, without consulting anybody^ wrote to 
him, inviting him to caU, sometime, when he 
was in the neighborhood, and he came, a- 
running. Beginning instantly, too, she 
showed new and enthusiastic devotion to the 
druggist. By doing this she swept the poor 
young man quite off his large, uncertain 
feet. Perdue, having come to town again 
for a few days, called, one Sunday after- 
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noon, and, while he was there, Coles came. 
He departed very hastily, to Bat's disgust. 
She decided that she would not even use him 
as a dummy in the future and he passed out 
of her life. But he had scarcely left the flat 
for the last time before Link, also, came, and 
she hailed him with delight. She horrified 
the teachers and terrifically angered Perdue 
by merrily deserting them and going to the 
Park to hear the music with the frightened 
druggist's clerk. The glance which Perdue 
gave him as they left made his departure 
from the flat so rapid that Bat l^ept up with 
him with difficulty. 

And it was bitter, bitter for the druggist's 
clerk — ^that afternoon with Bat ! 

However, in due course of time she went 
home to the flat with glowing cheeks and a 
feeling that she had, in part, avenged herself 
upon the world. 

Her satisfaction lasted till she went to 
bed. Then the cool pillows brought her down 
to earth again and chilled her wrath away. 
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Physical cold would, almost always, banish 

She asked God to forgive her. She ad- 
mitted to Him that she could not bring her- 
self to tell Perdue, or any of the teachers, 
that she sorrowed over her bad actions ; she 
suggested to Him, using the affectionate 
diminutive which was her own invention, 
that He let them know her state of mind. 
Himself ; and she solemnly assured Him that 
if He would do this, she would make abject 
apology to Link (if she could ever catch 
and hold him long enough, again, after what 
had happened), for all the suffering which 
she had thrust upon him. 

Whether the Almighty took her at her 
word and was content to call the thing a bar- 
gain, she was far from certain when she 
went to sleep in the small hours ; and Link, 
thereafter, shunned the flat, so the ajmlogy 
was never made. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE private school which Bat at- 
tended after Perdue 's high pros- 
perity had removed her from the 
public institutions, superbly looked out on 
the Hudson from high ground uptown. 

Perdue called to take her home one day 
and Bat told the other girls he was her 
guardian. They were mostly daughters of 
the rich or near-rich, and people socially im- 
portant, but among them she had quickly 
become an acknowledged leader, and she 
found them instantaneously very envious 
of him. They pronounced him handsome, 
stunning, Gibsony; and they saw romantic 
possibilities, a chance which Bat had over- 
looked. The suggestion angered Bat and 
she wrote to Perdue. 

** Please never, never call at the school 
for me again, ' ' the letter said, without fur- 
ther e::q)lanation. 
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It puzzled him exceedingly. 

But, presently, he did call nearly every 
day, and Bat made no objection to it. 

At a certain point, below where private 
residences have taken advantage of the fine 
location, and where business holds the Hud- 
son water-front, it had been decided to erect 
a warehouse. It was to be a big affair and 
Perdue 's firm secured the contract for the 
plans and supervision of construction. Per- 
due was put in charge of the latter and the 
work 's nearness to the school made it possi- 
ble, sometimes, for him to go with Bat, when 
in the morning, she journeyed to the halls of 
education, and, sometimes, for him to stop 
for her and go home with her. 

She did not again mention her prohibi- 
tory wishes, for she no longer felt them. She 
gloried in the envy of the girls. But, noi!ie 
the less, she became quite shy and silent in 
his company, when they were in the range of 
those girls' eyes. 

She became much interested in his work, 
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too, and late one afternoon went down the 
hill, alone, to the rough lot where the par- 
tially completed building now loomed ragr 
gedly beside the railroad tracks. She wished 
to witness certain processes which she had 
decided, after his descriptions, would be fas- 
cinating spectacles. 

The plot on which the structure was in 
process of construction was fenced off from 
the roadway and Bat made her way timidly 
through great double gates, provided for the 
entrance of workingmen and teams. 

The way was muddy, and she picked her 
footsteps daintily. Perdue had been expect- 
ing her, but there had been some trouble 
with one of the donkey-engines used for 
hoisting girders to the upper stories, and, at 
just about the moment of her coming, he had 
been forced to undertake to straighten mat- 
ters out, believing he could settle the com- 
plication and get down to earth again before 
the time for her arrival. But the bother 
proved to be more troublesome than he had 
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thought, and, in the absorption of the task — r 
that dense and tense absorption which had 
made him a success — ^he forgot to keep a 
lookout for her. 

When she had made her way fairly to the 
heart of the enclosure, she climbed upon a 
massive block of granite to survey the field 
and see if he was anywhere about. 

Presently she saw him. 

He was standing on the dizzy end of a 
thin girder extending over empty space at 
a height of more than a hundred feet 
above the ground. He was shouting loud in- 
structions to a gang of men concealed or 
partly seen within the iron skeleton, which, 
when it had taken on its flesh of brick and 
stone and eyes of glass, would be the fin- 
ished building. 

She had never seen him in his careless, 

^ working-rig, before, and as he stood upon 

the narrow beam, with nothing but the sky 

for background, he fascinated her. He was 

in his shirt-sleeves, although the day was 
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smartly cold, but she could see what she be- 
lieved to be his ulster hanging at the junc- 
tion of two slender iron rods, crossed, x- 
f ashion, not far from him. He wore a lit- 
tle cap, pushed back upon his head. His 
trousers were tucked into lime-spotted rub- 
ber boots. His whole garb was stadned by 
mortar and the red paint which had rubbed 
onto it from structural-iron markings. In 
one hand he held a bit of stick, and with this 
he pointed as he called orders to the men. 
The absorption of his task had, for weeks, 
made him forgetful of his personal appear- 
ance ; his hair was much longer than he usu- 
ally permitted it to grow. It was so long 
that she could see it wave beneath his cap 
in the fresh breeze. 

She heard two men talking, near her. One 
of them pointed toward Perdue. 

^^He's th' boss,'' said he, to his companion. 

Bat's heart warmed. 

**Husler, ain't he, an' yet nothin' but a 
kid!" was the man's conament. 
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Bat could have hugged him. 

Then, for a moment, adnairation of the 
man whom she had come to meet and appre- 
ciation of the place which he had evidently 
taken among men, made her forget the hot 
resentment which burned dully in het, now- 
adays, almost every time she met him, and 
observed his airs of wisdom, his solicitude 
and paternalism. And, also, for the mo- 
ment, she forgot her woman's fears for hjin 
in, what seemed to her, his perilous position* 

Then these flooded on her and she caught 
her breath. 

An instant's thought, however, proved to 
her that the situation must be about the 
usual thing, for no one except the two men 
near her seemed to be impressed enough by 
what appeared to her to be his jeopardy 
even to look up at him. 

Slowly, evidently in obedience to Perdue 's 
orders, an iron beam swung upward from 
the ground and toward him. She could hear 
the creaking of the hoisting chains which had 
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been hooked around it even above the quick 
and frantic volleying of the donkey-engine's 
puffs. At first she scarcely credited her 
eyes when she saw a man astride it who 
clearly intended to go up with it. He clung 
to the taut chains with one hand and rose, 
rose, rose . . . 

She could hear Perdue shout, the sound 
faint because of distance and partly smoth- 
ered by the multitude of other noises: the 
clicking of unseen hammers, the rattle of a 
compressed-air riveter hidden somewhere, 
the whistling of steam-craft on the river, 
the roar of a passing train upon the border- 
ing tracks, an angry teamster's vociferous 
condemnation of his straining horses, just 
entering the yard. Now the wind shifted 
and the noises from the building and the 
shore were swept out toward the river and 
a new set of sounds came to her from the 
street beyond the fence. There were the 
crying of a baby, the shouting of some boys 
at play, the rattling of a truck upon the 
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pavement. Even the quarreling of angry 
sparrows sounded louder to her ears than 
did the voices of the mighty powers which, 
before her eyes, as the creatures of Perdue 's 
will, were rearing the great skeleton of metal 
toward the sky. 

Bat had never glimpsed the actual proc- 
esses of his work before, and there was some- 
thing in the sight, now that she saw them go- 
ing on before her eyes, which almost abashed 
her. 

So this was what he did ! It was not aston- 
ishing that he should fail to think, continu- 
ally, of a mere girl ! He was standing there 
on an attenuated bit of steel, reared dizzily 
between the earth and sky, and from this 
perch it was his mighty task to see that all 
these weighty matters went forward as he 
planned and well; it was his hand which 
waved the signals letting loose the power 
of steam, his will which gave their sequence 
and effectiveness to the labors of the swarm- 
ing little men who puttered, automatons of 
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his brain, around him. Bat reflected that 
it had been sheer impertinence for her to ask 
of him attention to the little details of her 
little life when these great things were wait- 
ing for his doing. 

The beam rose slowly. 

Presently there was some new trouble, 
somewhere, and it stopped. The shifting 
wind blew toward her for an instant, and 
brought to her the words which Perdue 
shouted. She gloried in their sharp incis- 
iveness, their quick conamand, their thrill 
of confidence in his own ability to master 
the great task confronting him. 

After he had called his orders, and while 
the men hurried to obey them, there came a 
little lull, and while it lasted, he took off his 
cap with his free hand, stuffed it into a 
trousers pocket, pulled out a handkerchief 
and vigorously wiped his face. The air 
must be really cold up there upon the gird- 
er 's end — ^it wks sharply chill, even on the 
level of the ground, where she was. It had 
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been work which had developed perspiration 
on his face! She could imagine the little 
beads upon his forehead. And she had 
fumed because he had not been willing to 
neglect all this for her ! Bat felt ashamed. 
When, after he had replaced the handker- 
chief and readjusted the small cap, he 
waited, for an instant, for operations to re- 
sume, she could tell from his attitude and 
the fine swing of his head that he took a 
survey of the sweeping river from his lofty 
vantage-point. She imagined that he drew 
a mighty breath of pride and satisfaction. 

Then his gaze swung. He caught sight of 
her — a graceful figure, standing on the gran- 
ite block as on a pedestal, amidst a ruck 
of beams and barrels, brick-heaps, mortar-^ 
beds and mammoth litter. He waved his 
hand, and she could see that he was shouting 
something, although no slightest whisper of 
. the sound came to her. She leaned forward, 
smiling, and again he shouted, making a 
trumpet of his free hand, this time. Still 
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she could not catch the words, but she 
nodded rapidly and smiled again. Then, 
evidently thinking that his voice had carried 
and she understood, he waved his hand again 
and turned back to watch the beam which, 
at this moment, once more began its slow 




She saw the two men near her glance at 
her in curiosity and heard one of them say : 

"Th' boss's girl, I guess." 

She flushed a little as the other nodded, 
comprehendingly, but she was pleased. 

The beam, carrying the workman, clinging 
like an insect, was moving slowly up toward 
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Perdue. She admired the soaring artisan's 
eool nonchalance^ and, for an instant, 
through her interest in him, kept her eyes 
away from Perdue. They ached a little 
from steady staring at the architect where 
he was silhouetted against the dazzling back- 
ground of the sky. Watching the working- 
man she blinked, to clear the slight confu- 
sion of her sight. 

But now the man and beam swung up 
above the backgroimd of the distant river- 
bank and entered the same zone of brilliance 
which surrounded Perdue. A second more 
and they were on a level with the architect 
and she could see the beam swing, slowly, 
although to watch it made her strained eyes 
blink. Perdue, still clinging to the iron rod 
with one hand, put the other out against the 
rising mass and swerved it. She knew that, 
swung as it was by the linked chain about 
its center, a very small force would suffice to 
make it turn, but, none the less, it gave her 
the impression that he must have put forth 
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strength tremendous, almost superhuman. 
She wished the great thing would move 
faster ! 

Now it was on a level with his chest. Now 
it was face-high. Now it was above him 
and he had grasped a slender rope the 'end 
of which had previously been in the hands 
of an impassive man upon the ground. This, 
fastened to one extreme end of the beam, 
was the rudder of the mass. Perdue raised 
his hand and the donkey-engine ceased its 
puffing. The beam swung gently in the air, 
its upward motion checked. He gave an- 
other unheard order, at the same time pull- 
ing on the rope, and she could see the der- 
rick-arm, extending from the building's 
ragged top, swing slowly. She heard the 
squeal of bitter friction in tight bearings. 
The workman who had ridden on the beam 
stepped, easily, and with the grace of sturdy 
labor well accustomed, to a place near Per- 
due, but above him. She saw Perdue 's hand 
release the guide-rope to the workman, who 
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grasped it at a point above where he had 
held it. Then he lingered, for an instant, 
idle, watching the swaying girder. Then she 
saw him turn and walk a few feet inward. 
He waved his hand to her again, and she 
answered with a fluttering handkerchief. It 
was plain enough that he had done what he 
had gone up there to do and was about to 
leave his post and come to her. 

She had not realized that she had been 
subjected to a mental strain as she had 
watched him, but her involuntary sigh of 
great relief, which came with the general 
relaxation of the moment, proved to her that 
she had. Now that, to come to her, he was 
leaving his position there between the earth 
and sky, she magnified the peril of it in her 
mind — ^the peril which she knew he had not 
thought of for a second. While he had 
stood there she had been an interested spec- 
tator, and nothing more. Now that he was 
leaving she became an anxious Qne. She 
shuddered at the thought of dangers he had 
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passed, leaning forward slightly, lier lips 
parted, watching, intently, every step he 
took. Her breath came rather quickly. 

Then there was a sound as of a distant 
pistol-shot. She could see him stop his care- 
ful progress and look upward toward the 
swaying beam. This sagged, suddenly. 

Perdue hastily stepped farther out upon 
the girder which supported him— out to its 
very end, indeed — looked up again, seemed 
to be reassured by something said to him by 
those above him, took his ulster from its 
place on the crossed rods, and, with a little 
gesture of having finished and being surely 
ready to descend at last, again glanced to- 
ward her. 

Now his back was turned to the swaying 
beam above him. 

She relaxed the tension of her gaze and 
found that it had been so strained that to 
look down toward earth again, was a dis- 
tinct relief. She settled her skirts about her 
with a little shake. A sense of great pride 
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in him filled her mind. Appreciation of what 
his work must mean to him was growing in 
her. She now realized that her resentment 
had been most unreasonable. What she had 
classified as his neglect had not been that, 
but, on the other hand, a fine devotion to a 
real man's work — ^work a real man might be 
proud of. She almost decided to explain 
this to him, when he came, and thus apolo- 
getically make clear certain eccentricities 
with which, from time to time, he had been 
favored at her hands. She admitted to her- 
self that were she a man, fitted to control 
great forces, capable of planning and of 
managing the erection of such mighty, or- 
dered masses as that at which she had been 
gazing, she would have little time for 
thought about the petty moods of small 
yoimg women placed inexcusably by dying 
grandmothers in her bewildered guardian- 
ship. Another thought came to her : Perdue 
was doing part of this for her I She had her 
definite share in it ! If he did not do it, thus 
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gaining money and distinction, he would be 
unable to send her to the private school. 
The sense of money-obligation to him had 
not existed in her mind before ; she knew the 
thought that she was money-debtor to him 
never had been in his thoughts, either. Now 
she began to feel it, and, in spite of the fierce 
independence of her nature, began to feel 
it with a certain pleasure. She turned, and, 
without looking up again — ^because her eyes 
still ached a little ; they had not quite read- 
justed from the strain of staring at him 
as he poised against the brilliant sky — 
stepped from the granite block and started 
on a slow walk toward the building. 

Then there were sudden shouts, followed 
by a crackling volley as of musketry, while 
iron chains and steel stays parted. Almost 
before she could glance toward the place 
where she had seen him last there was a 
louder crack — and then she saw the beam 
dart downward with terrific swiftness, so 
rapidly that as it fell it blurred before her 
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vision. Beneath it there was something 
smaller — ah — ah — something which, as it de- 
scended, waved wild arms ! 

She screamed, but, strangely, did not hear 
her own shrill voice. 

Then she saw a cloud of dust and blur 
of small debris rise from the spot where the 
small object and the beam must have, almost 
together, crashed terribly upon the ground. 
Direct view of the place itself was merci- 
fully shut from her by intervening piles of 
brick and girders. She knew, then, that she 
was reeling, and that the man who had ex- 
pressed his guess that she was Perdue 's 
««girP> was running toward her, as if he 
meant to catch her as she fell. Shocked, 
sickened, knowing that she now would never 
have the chance to tell the architect that she 
was sorry, she became unconscious. 



CHAPTER IX 

WHEN she returned to consciousness 
she knew that she was in a car- 
riage, which was being driven 
rapidly across rough pavements. 

She was angry at herself at first for hav- 
ing fainted, but did not, at once, recall just 
what had shocked her into the unconscious- 
ness. Then the episode came back to her — 
the crackling of the breaking ropes and 
stays, the hurtling f aU of the great girder, 
the desperate, limp whirling of those arms 
in air. And — ^and — oh, she wished that she 
might faint again! How merciful can be 
unconsciousness I 

How long had it been since it had hap- 
pened ? She wondered if he had been picked 
up yet, and, if so, by whom. She felt a great 
desire to groan, but no sound came from her 
white lips. Oh — oh — ^those futile, useless 
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lips! They never, now, could tell him she 
was sorry! 

That was, perhaps, the worst of it — ^the 
consciousness of her injustice to him, the 
realization that she had been wholly ignor- 
ant and wrong in condemnation of him, and 
that now she never, never could explain to 
him that she was sorry. 

Finally the sobs came. 

She did not know who was beside her in 
the carriage and she did not care. She did 
not look to see. It did not matter, now I 
Nothing — ^mattered — ^now ! She fought back 
a speculative vision of something which 
must now lie crushed, there where the beam 
had fallen in its cloud of dust. She won- 
dered if the stranger who was with her had, 
perhaps, looked at that dreadful — some- 
thing. 

Then she realized that whoever her com- 

# 

panion might be, he had his arm about 
her and was holding her quite tightly pressed 
against his side. She reflected that he prob- 
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ably was one of those who had stood near 
her in the yard. She wondered if she ought 
to feel that he was taking liberties by thus 
embracing her. At ordinary times Bat was 
a girl whose flegh would shrink and crawl, 
outraged, at the mere thought of such famil- 
iarity from anyone ; but now it did not. The 
intention which had found the carriage and 
had put her into it had surely been a kind 
one. The person with her was a stranger, but 
there was something sympathetic in his 
presence, too. And, anyway, with Perdue 
there . . . crushed . . . crushed . . . nothing 
mattered in the least. Oh . . . nothing! 

She dully wondered how the man had 
learned her address. He must have told the 
driver where to go. Then she idly specu- 
lated that he might be taking her, not to the 
flat, but to a hospital. She wondered if they 
would take . . . Perdue ... to the hospital 
to which they were upon the way. And then 
she groaned, groaned reaUy, as she realized 
that Fevdne— 'Perdue! Perdue! — ^was far 
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beyond the need of hospitals. Oh, what a 
tragedy ! Oh, what a foolish thing had God 
done to the world! What an injustice! 
What a terrible injustice ! He could not be 
good — this God ! A good God never would 
have perpetrated such a wrong — Oh, never, 
never ! He had given her no chance to tell 
him she was sorry — ^no chance to tell him she 
was sorry ! Ah . . . a-h . . . the foul wrong 
of it! It was not sl good God's doing! 
Her moan, almost inaudible, became a cry 
of anguish at the thought of this outrage by 
Deity. 

^^Bat, Bat! What is it. Bat? Bat . . . 
dear!'' 

She heard these words from her compan- 
ion . . . and . . . they . . . were . . . spoken 
. . . in . . . his . . . voice! Perdue 's! 

It made her grip her breath and hold her- 
self in tense rigidity to keep from scream- 
ing. She knew it was impossible, for she had 
seen him fall. She reflected that she must 
be entering upon deliriiun from shock. She 
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had read of such things happening to women 
under strain. She made no answer. She 
would not let her fluttering lids spring open 
as they tried to do. 

"Are you feeling just a little better, 
Bat?" the voice persisted. 

She could feel the 
strong arm which was 
hooked about her 
tighten in its romfort- 
able clasp ; she knew the 
face above it was in- 
clined till it was very 
near her own. Pervad- 
ing the closed carriage 
was the same rich odor 
of cigars which ever lingered about Perdue 
and which she had learned to love because 
of this association. But this man might be 
a friend, who knew him, and knew she was 
his ward. She sat there, shrinking, with 
the knowledge in her mind that when she 
did look she would see a stranger. She 
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did not feel that she could bear to see a 
stranger; she felt that she could bear the 
sight of no one — ^no one — ^no one — ^now that 
she could never, never see Perdue again. 
Yet she must know some details — ^some of 
the dreadful details. She steeled herself, 
knowing that the question as she framed it 
,was a foolish one, but unable to acknowledge 
in her words her knowledge that the man she 
loved was dead. 

**Was he — ^was he badly hurtf she man- 
aged to say, presently, in a thin voice. 

**Was who badly hurtf the stranger 
asked. 

**Mr. — ^Perdue, ^' she managed to articu- 
late. 

There was a moment's pause. She could 
imagine that the man beside her was endeav- 
oring to formulate a kindly speech. She 
wished he would not wait for that. She 
could not show her eagerness, for some rea- 
son which she did not try to analyze, but she 
was wild with terrible anxiety for the an- 
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swer to her question. The seconds of his 
hesitation seemed like hours. Then : 

**Why, Baty^ the answer came. "Look 
at me ! I'm not hurt at all I'' 

Then, with a sickening fear that this was 
a wild dream which would develop, in a sec- 
ond, a most dreadful ending — ^would be one 
of those in which the dreamer passes 
through a series of disheartening, soul- 
racking disappointments, is the sport of 
all the wicked imps, she gathered her slight 
strength together, turned her head and — 
looked. And it was Perdue. 

It took her breath away. She gazed at 
him with startled eyes. It could not possibly 
be true and yet there could not be the slight- 
est doubt of it. He was not dead. He was 
not crushed and broken underneath the 
girder. He was here, beside her! 

She longed to throw her arms up, twisting 
them aroimd his neck with desperate, exul- 
tant joy. She longed to put her hands upon 
his face — ^his lips, his eyes, his hair, and feel 
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them, make certain of them. She wanted to 
cry out. But she did none of these things. 

**But I saw you falling . . . f ailing T^ she 
protested, fighting the delightful dream in 
fear of disappointment. ** Palling," she 

went on, **with your arms waving! Oh " 

Perdue was puzzled. 

**No one fell, dear,'' he said, wondering. 

Then a thought came to him. 

**What you must have seen was my big 
ulster. That fell. I had just reached for 
it, and I let go of it when I saw what was 
happening. You must have seen my ulster, 
Bat?'' 

The thing stirred him very deeply. Had 
she fainted, not as women usually faint, 
from mere excitement, but as — ^as a sort of 
tribute to him ? That would be tremendous ! 
Had that faint been a confession? Joy 
surged in him — joy and a desire to show his 
love for her with comforting words, caresses, 
a great hug. He pressed her far more 
closely to his side than he had ever held 
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another woman in his life. His whole soul 
thrilled with exultation. 

"Dear • • . dear/^ he said huskily, **you 
• . . poor dear!'' And then, absurdly, his 
heart's emotions making it impossible to 
speak intelligently: **Dear . . . dear ... I 
only dropped my ulster, dear . . . Bat dear I'' 

But the fine, tremendous thrill of his affec- 
tion did not reach her. She had been too 
terribly wrought upon by the black sense of 
sudden darkness, awful tragedy. The reac- 
tion from it brought about a state of mind 
which neither he nor she expected. Wrath 
filled her. Her emotions jerked. 

**OhI" said she, abruptly, in an insulting 
way which he had known before. 

She railed at herself inwardly, calling her- 
seK a fool. 

**Are you better?'' he inquired, still puz- 
zled. 

**I'm quite all right," she hastily assured 
him. **It — ^was my — ^petticoat which faint- 
ed! Like your coat, you know, that fell. 
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fall," she ventured casxially. "It was really 
rather dreadful. You know I've always 
been so sensitive. I never could endure to 
see anyone messed up. I fainted once when 
Miss Soldene rocked on the kitten's tail." 

This was a lie; she considered it an in- 
spiration. 

It impressed him rather more than she 
had really intended. It evidently dampened 
utterly the enthusiasm of Ma feelings, which 
she knew had heen tremendous. He dropped 
his arm and drew it from behind her. She 
could feel his sudden distressed shrinking. 

But she did not^^ut error^^ough she 
instantly regre^ 
stead she setl 
"age. 
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to, **that they would come to me and ask me 
to identify you, or something . . . lun . . . 
like that, after they had . . . er . . . picked 
you up. ' ' 

''Batr 

She felt the deep hurt in his voice, but 
looked at him with perfectly calm face, al- 
though her soul shrank in its horror of the 
heartlessness of what she said. He was pal- 
lid. It comforted her to think it had been 
fright for her which had so blanched his 
cheeks. His cap was in his pocket, his hair 
was nunpled and his face was streaked with 
dusty sweat. His clothes were lime-specked 
and bore many reddish marks of paint and 
rust. The love surged in her as she looked 
at him and made her long to reach up, pull 
his face down so that she might with her 
handkerchief wipe a clean spot on it some- 
where, and then kiss that spot ; or (she made 
this great confession in her thoughts) even 
kiss it first and wipe it afterwards. 

But she fancied, as she looked at it, that 
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there was a paternal air in its expression, 
and this brought back her resentment. 

The devil entered Bat. 

"I wonder/^ she said musingly, as though 
after grave reflection, **if I should have been 
expected to wear mourning for my guar- 
dian. You are so yoimg to be a guardian, 
now aren't you?'* 

He moved angrily. Plainly he would 
have much increased the space between them 
had the confines of the carraige made this 
possible. 

**Now see here. Bat,'' he said sternly, 
after an instant's pause, ** you've got to quit 
that! There's no reason for your ragging 
me, and it's indecent. God knows I'm glad 
I didn't fall! It was quite close enough I 
That girder didn't miss me by a mile. It 
hit the place I had been standing on six 
seconds before ! ' ' 

Instantly a picture of the whole dread 
thing flashed in her mind again. Very much 
against her will she shuddered. She put her 
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hand up to his lips and lightly touched them 
with her fingers ; then she turned away. It 
seemed to her that she would gladly have 
given a great deal if she could have f oimd 
strength to stop herself from doing these 
things. 

* * Don 't ! ^ ' she said chokingly. 

The carriage stopped. Perdue knew it 
must have reached the office of the doctor 
he had told the man to drive to. 

**We're at the doctor's,^' he announced. 
**Sure, are you, that you're all right, nowf 

**0h, yes I'' she spoke hurriedly. It was 
certain that she did not wish to see a doctor. 
**It would be absurd for me to . . . to . . . 
to take a pill for . . . for silliness! Let's 
go home." 

The touch upon his lips had pacified him ; 
had, somehow, unreasonably elated him. He 
would have told the man to drive straight 
to the moon and been wroth with him when 
he pleaded inability, if she had said she 
wished to roll, for a brief space, along the 
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Milky Way. He told the driver they would 
not go in, after all, that the lady was much 
better. The man started on, after he had 
heard the address of the flat. 

"Are you sure you are not needed on the 
— ^job?" she asked Perdue wickedly. 

**Yes; the — ^job — ^will have to get along 
without me for a time. ' ' 

"Let^s raise the shades and open up the 
windows and a few other little things like 
that, then,'' she suggested, **and get some 
air in here, and — ^and have a drive.'' She 
felt that this suggestion was, in a slight 
measure, an atonement ; still, she felt a little 
guilty at asking him to keep any longer than 
was necessary the company of one so incon- 
siderate as she had been — as she still was: 
she quite admitted that, to herself. 

He laughed, which cheered her and 
added to her admiration of him, for sho 
knew that laugh to be exceedingly magnani-* 
mous. He had pulled the shades down 
closely when he thought her ill, through an 
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almost fierce desire that no one but himself 
should be a witness of her sweet, soft weak- 
ness. He raised them with a touch upon the 
fixture of each upper roller and pulled the 
strap which let the windows drop into the 
recesses in the doors. 

"All right,'' he agreed. 

Presently he looked down, deprecatingly, 
at his much stained clothes. He had not 
thought of them before. 

"But you don't want to drive with anyone 
who looks like this ! " he said. 

"I do/^' she said, and laughed. 

He did not guess how proud she was of 
him ; how exultantly her heart had throbbed 
as she had watched him at his work. He did 
not guess that his stained clothes were glor- 
ified, to her, into an heroic uniform ; or that 
she wished that all the world might see her 
with him as he was, because that imiform 
displayed (she thought it did) his towering 
strength. 

Then the vision of the falling thing flashed 
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through her mind again and made her shud- 
der. 

**What is it f he inquired. 

**0h, if it had been you I'' 

This started him upon some very deep, 
fine thoughts. *^ Would you really have 
cared much?'' he inquired, with great stu- 
pidity, despite the grandeur of the thoughts. 

**A . . . little. And you know I told you 
of that kitten '' 

**Bat, keep quiet!'' 

Then they both laughed very heartily. It 
was curious — ^the completeness of the change 
from tradegdy to comedy. 

They were still well distant from those 
portions of the city with which she was 
familiar. It had terrified Perdue almost as 
much to see her white, unconscious, as it had 
frightened her to see him, as she thought, 
go hurtling down to death. He had not had 
previous experience with fainting maidens. 
He looked her over anxiously. In doing so 
he turned his head, and this revealed to her 
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a little trickle of dried blood upon the cheek 
which had hitherto been turned away from 
her. It sent cold chills of horror up and 
down her spine. Conscience smote her. He, 
then, had been hurt and had said nothing of 
it I How could she atone for this I 

'^Perdue!^^ she exclaimed. "You're tn- 
jured!'' 

With touches very tender, but not the less 
insistent, she pulled his face aroimd till she 
could plainly see. 

He remembered, then, what for the time 
he had entirely forgotten. One of the broken 
stays had given him a stinging blow as it 
went down, but, as it went, he had seen her 
crumple to the ground, and from that mo- 
ment had not thought of the slight wound 
again. He told her so. 

"Then you did forget — for a few min- 
utes !'' she exclaimed. 

"Forget what? That Httle cut! It's 
nothing. Why, of course.'^ 

"Forget your work — for me I'' said she. 
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A light began to dawn on him. The 
thought had never come into his mind be- 
fore. It ahnost startled him. "Have I been 
neglecting you?'' 

**0h, I like it,'' she protested quickly, to 
conserve her pride. * ^ You used to bother me 
with your attentions." 

He pondered. Was it jiot possible that he 
really had let his deep absorption in his 
struggle for success make him forget the lit- 
tle evidences of devotion which he knew so 
pleased her ? * * Perhaps I have, ' ' he granted, 
"but, you see, the work has been as much 
for you as me." 

This pleased her, but was not enough, and 
he could read in her eyes the signals of its 
insufficiency. 

"I — I've been thinking," he went on, 
loath to confess a plan before he had it really 
well formulated, "that when you've finished 
where you are, you might go to Europe for 
a little further * finishing.' I had thought 
perhaps you might enjoy it, and, anyway, 
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even if you didn^t, it might be worth your 
while/' 

It was quite true that he had thought of 
it and that there had been, in the thought, a 
little egotism. There was egotism in many 
of the plans he made for her; a very con- 
scious thrill of pride that at his age he should 
have won a great enough success to make 
them possible. But, also, there was much 
unselfishness in all of them. 

But the suggestion made her wish to tear 
his hair out in handfulls. He was still 
thinking of her as a father might, still mak- 
ing that kind of plans for her 1 

** Aren't you a trifle young to be the par- 
ent of a great big, hulking girl, like met" 
she asked, veiling her sarcasm with such 
skill that he did not suspect it. 

*^I find it rather nice.'' He smiled com- 
fortably, possibly too comfortably; there 
was a bit of smug conceit in it. Undoubt- 
edly, Perdue had his faults. 

The devil entered Bat again. ** Perdue, 
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IVe something that I'd like to say to you, 
but I don't dare.'' 

*^Go ahead, child." His voice was calm 
and tolerant. 

It was as if he had indulgently told her 
he would not pimish her in case her wil- 
fulness misled her into naughtiness. She 
had given a fair opening for just that sort 
of characteristic, unintentional insult, but it 
infuriated her as much as if she had not. 
The devil took complete possession of her 
and urged her to wholesale falsehood. 

** You remember Mr. Link?" she said. For 
an instant she had thought of using Coles. 
She decided quickly against this, however. 
She did not want to be too vicious. Link 
was less utterly outrageous. 

**Link?" said Perdue, indifferently. 
*^Link?Oh, yes." 

As a matter of fact Bat had not seen him 
for a long, long time, nor even thought about 
him. 

"Has he — ^has he — called on you, to dis- 
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cuss — er — anything ? ' ' She spoke with bash- 
ful, drooi^ing eyes, trying mightily to force 
a blush. She was not certain whether she 
had succeeded or not. 

*^ Link called on me? Why, no. Was he 
thinking about building something — say a 
cottage soda-fountain ?'' 

His calm contempt for Link was discon- 
certing, although not less than she herself 
felt, really, but she did not let it stop her. 
Instead she fashioned on her face a wonder- 
ing look of fake astonishment. *^ Charlie is 
so timid!'' she exclaimed, deprecatingly. 
Really she had forgotten his first name. She 
chose ** Charlie'' as being highly probable, 
not a certainty. It didn't matter in the 
least. 

But the use of a first name drew blood.* 
Perdue looked sharply at her, startled in a 
way which satisfied her. ^^Whatf he said, 
alarmed. 

For Bat was not the sort of girl whom 
one imagines calling anybody ** Charlie," 
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least of all a bloodless little person like this 
Link drug-store affair. The thought had 
slipped into her mind without her own voli- 
tion, as wickednesses ever did (have I not 
said the Devil entered Bat?), in answer to 
her soul's insistent call for some revenge on 
Perdue for his arrogance. The unusual tide 
of tenderness which had followed her dis- 
covery that the girder had not crushed him, 
had receded, and, so to speak, had left be- 
hind an unusually wide beach of dry and 
sandy naughtiness. His loverlike solicitude, 
of which the close, encircling arm had told 
her more than anything that he had said, 
had passed with her complete recovery. He 
had dropped back, with an amazing readi- 
ness, into his paternal attitude. 

This must be stopped. She was quite 
aware that raising Link, a bogey, in the 
guise of Love, was a dangerous thing to do ; 
he might very easily find out the utter false- 
ness of it; but she could think of nothing 
else with, which to smite Perdue, so she de- 
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cided to contmue to use Link, trustmg 
blindly to her luck for some good opportu- 
nity to put him out of sight again, forever. 

After Perdue had said **Whatl'' with 
such intensity, he had straightened in the 
firm rigidity of sheer amazement, and now 
held her by the shoulder at as near arms' 
length as the carriage-width would let him, 
looking at her with wide, startled gaze and 
with a little crease of fright between his eye- 
brows. 

**Are you very angryf she asked plain- 
tively, with some eye-acting which she felt 
was rather neat. She had tried exactly the 
same process on the teachers, once or twice, 
and it had been effective — ^very. She had 
not used this counterfeit of shrinking appre- 
hension upon him before. She was delighted 
as she saw its interesting effect. He was 
not merely crushed — ^his soul was macerated 
into pulp ; his face whitened a degree and 
she regretted that she could not press her 
hand upon his chest above his heart to see if 
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that strong organ was not fluttering. She 
believed it was. And the look of sorrow in 
his eyes I That look was more than sorrow- 
ful; it was a look of sorrow spiced, as it 
were, with terror of unspeakable disaster 
sure to darken each year of his future life 
into intolerable gloom. 

It was some time before he spoke, not be- 
cause there were not words he wished to use, 
but, rather, because there were so many that 
it was only with much careful effort that he 
herded out for utterance the sheep among 
them, excluding multitudes of goats. When, 
at length, his measured utterance began, 
there was a thrill of pained surprise in his 
beloved voice — ^which suddenly grew deep 
and vibrant; like an organ, she opined, 
played by a sympathetic artist wishful to 
bring tears — ^which almost made her sorry, 
but not quite. 

**Why, Bat,'' he said, *^you don't mean 
that . . . you're ... it isn't possible that 
you're in love with him, are you?" 
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**He's a fine, hard-working, honest and 
sincere young man I ' ' she cried protestingly, 
getting, somehow, real heat into her defense 
of her straw-man. ** And he wouldn't let his 
business, as a — as a drug-cler — druggist 
keep him all the time away from me!'* 

*^Bat,'' said Perdue, with new vibrations 
and an even greater depth in his shocked 
voice, * * you can 't mean it I Do you ? * ' 

**Why — certainly, '^ said she, hesitating 
very slightly at the definite lie. 

Perdue, she noted with a gleeful satisfac- 
tion, became paler by considerably more 
than one degree. 

**I had — ^hoped — j^^ he said, and stopped. 

** Hoped what?** Her voice was almost 
eager.. 

**0h, if you love the chap, I suppose that 
settles it. But I had thought that you would 
_^r— would marry— when you married— 
someone — er — a little more ** 

This was false, for he had never in his life 
considered the far possibility of her marry- 
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ing anyone. He really had not thought of 
it, at all. 

** Someone — er — a little more definite 
architecturally ?' ' she inquired, making the 
words cut by that imitation of his hesitancy. 

*^Well, something of the sort,'' said Per- 
due, nettled. Then, hesitant again: **And I 
had not supposed — ^why, I hadn't dreamed 
you'd think it necessary to — ^why to get mar- 
ried at all, for years to come!" 

* * It was ever thus with parents — ^and with 
guardians," said she; and then let loose a 
torrent of much talk. She could bring no 
charge against him — and this aggravated her 
— so she was forced to an entirely new tack. 
She had never talked so very much about her 
gratitude to him, had never harped upon 
her obligation to him. But, in many long 
communions with herself at times when such 
communion had been prompted by his mani- 
fold, unconscious, wholly unassuming evi- 
dences of devotion, she had not failed to 
realize and note the fact that it had been ex- 
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ceedingly unusual for a youth, struggling 
with the tough beginnings of his own career, 
to accept without a single question, and 
even without comment, such a financial bur- 
den as she must have been. Her silenceTiad 
been due, in part, to his unquestionable will- 
ingness, his joy in serving; in part it had 
been due to the dislike she knew he felt for 
talk of his good deeds. Now she made up for 
lost time. There in the carriage she sprang 
into a riot of mad verbal thankfulness — 
weaving cleverly into it an indefinite fabric 
of vague charges of neglect. 

It dazed him. 

She spoke as if his help of her had been 
mere charity, although she well knew it 
had formed for him a very pleasant back- 
ground for all the other matters of his life ; 
she was not unaware that she had been the 
great incentive of his work, and that from 
his sense of his responsibility had flowed 
much comfort to his heart. She was irresis- 
tibly impelled to mince his soul, for her emo- 
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idons had been stirred to unguessed depths 
that day and — Perdue would not see! 

She knew, knew definitely, absolutely, that 
she was in love with him, and that she never, 
never in this world, could be in love with 
any other man, but she was willing to risk 
angering him, disgusting him, even to the 
point of losing him, because she had been 
wearied to the limit of endurance and be- 
yond, by the deep offense of his paternalism. 
For the moment she was not at all averse 
to shocking him or even hurting him. The 
existing situation had become entirely unen- 
durable. Oh, if he merely cared for her as 
a precocious father might for a maturing 
child ! Ah, if beneath his shell of guardiaur 
ship there really was no warmer feeling I If 
there was not she wished to know it, so that, 
without delay, she might drain to the dregs 
the cup of human sorrow. And if there was 
— ^and if there was — did she not wish also to 
know that — and know upon the instant the 
far ultimate of joy? 
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She rambled on about her gratitude and 
about the common justice of relieving him 
of further strain by marrying, at once, the 
druggist ^s clerk. 

He waved all that away with one wide 
gesture and no words. **But, do you want 
to marry him ? Do you, Bat ?'* 

It delighted her to recognize the quivering 
of pain which changed his voice. She also 
felt the fine, instinctive delicacy, with which 
he quite refrained from an expression of 
disgust at the vulgarity of her sad choice of 
mates. 

**If I should hear him spouting such ap- 
palling silliness as I have just emitted,*' she 
reflected, **I'd scratch his eyes out! Suppose 
he tried to drag me into thinking he was 
dead in love with some — er — ^waitress I But 
he's afraid my feelings would be hurt if he 
should say a word against — ^against that 
jumping-jackl" 

**Well, Perdue," she said aloud, when she 
had prepared herseK by these reflections and 
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yet others, to express herseK in spoken 
words, ^* you tnow I can not burden you 
forever/* She was preternaturally deliber- 
ate and calm, despite the frantic beating of 
her heart. 

This did not have exactly the effect she 
had intended. It seemed to comfort him, 
indeed, when she had wished to make him 
suffer agonies. He heaved a sigh of great 
relief. *'Is that all, Batr' he asked. 

It maddened her to find that she had given 
him an avenue of escape so easy and so ob- 
vious. **And I am '' ("I might as well 

lie wildly, if I'm going to lie at all,*' she was 
reflecting, as she said this) **very fond of 
Mr. Link." 

**Yes,'' said Perdue, with that careful 
consideration for her feelings which always 
characterized his speech with her, but with 
his face drawn very tight upon the bones 
behind it, **he does seem to be a — why, a 
very — er — ^well-meaning young — er— drug- 
gist; but '' He paused. **I haven't seen 
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him for at least two years, you know," he 
added hastily . **I never knew him very welL 
Just met him at the flat. No doubt he has — 
er — ^has develoi)ed. But " 

**But what, Perdue!" Bat was a little 
angered by the slur which he had cast upon 
her phantom lover through his efforts to 
speak well if him. 

**Well," he said slowly, cautiously, very 
plainly suffering, although, perhaps, he did 
not quite know why his pain should be so 
sharp, **you won't mind it if I say that this 
is just a little sudden, will you?" 

("Oh, if he would only black my eyes!" 
she mused.) 

**I have told him," she remarked aloud, 
entirely eschewing truth, "that he must pay 
you, cent for cent, what you have spent on 
me, before I'll be — ^his wife." 

This hurt him more, perhaps, than any 
of the wicked things which she had said, as 
she had known it would, but, at the same 
time, it relieved him not a little. A glint of 
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humor showed through the depression on his 
face. "That gives me 9ome leeway. I shall 
make a very large amount of it when I pre- 
pare to give him my accoimt. I wish I'd 
sx>ent about three times as much, so that it 
would take him longer to pay upl'^ 

Instantly she perfectly created a deep 
wrath. If she wked to raise a wraithJ 
Mr. Link to marry, she did not intend to sit 
there unprotesting while this architect with 
such tones cast slurs on the imaginary per- 
son — ^and in her very presence, too ! It was 
insulting! To criticise the income-beg.ring 
value of the man whom she had said she was 
to marry I It was really almost vulgar of 
Perdue ! 

"Oh,'' she snapped at him, "it won't take 
him so long, perhaps 1 Other folks than 
arcfe-itects can make a little money, some- 
times I" 

* * Why, ' ' said Perdue, passing by the grave 
offense of that insulting soft "ch," looking 
at her quickly, and entirely mistaking the 
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extraordinary situatioii) **I didn't mean to 
question his ability. I can't make much 
money, as money goes, these days, and never 
shall be able to. Why, you can't tell — 
Link may invent something or other-a 
patent-medicine or — or a hair-dye, or — er — 
something, which will make more money in 
a minute than 111 ever make in a whole 
year. I didn't mean to say the slightest 
thing against him I" 

** Thank you I" Bat replied, offended, with 
an air of many wounds and chilling dignity 
beneath ajffliction. **My husband never will 
invent a hair-djel He would not think of 
such a thingl" 

That closed the conversation. They drove 
directly to the flat in frozen silence. 



CHAPTER X 

THE teachers, after, with blanched 
faces, they had heard about the 
matter of the falling girder, and 
then, reacting from their after-it-was-all- 
over terror, had gazed at Perdue in his 
working-clothes with scarcely secret admira- 
tion, urged him to remain and dine with 
them, and he accepted the bid gratefully, 
because he felt that he must have a talk with 
them before that night was over about this 
Mr. Link, who had risen so amazingly and 
threateningly out of the realm of unimpor- 
tant things. 

Bat guessed what he wanted and worked 
desperately to prevent any confidential con- 
versation. She had gone a good deal deeper 
than she had intended to, into the Pond of 
Falsehood, when she had shut her eyes and 
jumped. There was a horrible suspicion in 
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her heart, indeed, that presently she would 
discover that she was in over her head. So 
she was floundering rather desperately in 
mental efforts to get to the dry land of plain 
truth again without screaming weakly for 
assistance, by means of a confession. To 
confess to Perdue would, she felt, be terribly 
humiliating. 

And the man's calm ability to beat her! 
It simply made her gasp. She had devised 
all sorts of schemes which she could put in 
practice to keep him from a confidential con- 
versation with any of the teachers, but he 
cast them from his path without the slight- 
est difficulty, by asking Miss Prendergast, 
immediately after dinner, to walk with hiin 
while he went for a cigar. Bat knew per- 
fectly that his breast pocket was quite full of 
cigars, and said so, rather hurriedly. 

^*I felt them with my cheek when I was 
unconscious in the carriage,'' she said hast- 
ily, entirely off her guard. 

When, at this, he laughed, and the teach- 
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ers, even, smiled, she blushed furiously. In- 
deed, if she had been unconscious when he 
held her cheek against his breast, how could 
she have felt cigars with it? 

"Just as I was coming to I" she cried. 

None of the smiles faded. And Perdue 
was prepared to meet the situation. * * Yes, ' * 
he admitted, "I had a pocketfull — of good 
ones, too. Perhaps it was when you — er— 
at about that tinie, that they got broken. '^ 
With that he drew from his breast pocket a 
large handful of tobacco fragments. She 
was almost sure, not quite, that he made the 
wreck complete, perhaps caused most * or 
even all of it, as he was reaching for them 
and producing them, but she could not 
charge him with it. At any rate the net re- 
sults of her protest were only partially sup- 
pressed giggles on the part of the school- 
teachers and a carefully curbed look of tri- 
umph upon Perdue 's face. And, at the same 
time, she believed she saw him give Miss 
Prendergast a meaning glance ! 
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At any rate Miss Prendergast accepted 
his proposal instantly. 

Bat hurriedly announced that she, herself, 
was much in need of a few whiffs of air and 
that she would put on her shoes (she had 
on a pair of heelless matting slippers, with 
which she scarcely could go to the street) 
and go with them. He met this (after a 
quick apology) by taking off his coat and 
vest and giving her the latter, asking her if, 
instead of going with them, she would not 
sponge some lime spots out of it while they 
were gone. 

She wished to stamp her foot, but could 
find no excuse for it which would have 
seemed good to the others. It was a miser- 
able old vest and she knew perfectly that 
lime spots on it did not matter in the least ; 
there would be more on it before the mor- 
row's working-day was over; and, anyway, 
he had never asked a service of that menial 
sort of her before. But she could not well 
refuse. She took the vest reluctantly, f urn- 
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ing inwardly as she accepted it. She did not 
wish to sponge it ; she rather wished to throw 
it at his head. 

**It smells horribly of lime, and smoke and 
— ^workl'' she said, disdainfully, and had a 
glance of sharp reproof from every woman 

in the room in payment for her protest. 

As soon as Perdue and the teacher were 
alone upon the street he put the matter to 
her. They, were passing an electric street- 
light, presently, and it revealed to her that 
he was greatly worried. And she was quite 
diunf ounded when he had told her all. 

**Why,'' said she, **we haven't seen or 
heard of Link for ages! What can the child 
be thinking oi^^^ 

**Then she has met him when you have not 
known it," said Perdue, although he much 

disliked to make a charge of that sort 

against Bat. 
**I can't believe if 
** What else would you make of it?'' 
**I — ^I don't know." But then she had a 

happy thought. Miss Prendergast was 
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clever. *^He is employed a few blocks down 
the Avenue. Let 's go and see him, * * she sug- 
gested. 

* * If you don 't mind walking with me when 
I look so like a tramp. ' ' 

Miss Prendergast was quite aware that 
working-clothes did not make Perdue look 
tramp-like. To her he seemed especially 
strong and admirable in the rough garb. He 
looked like one who is accomplishing big, 
primal things. None could mistake him for 
an imimportant laborer. Miss Prendergast 
opined; everyone, with one glance at him, 
would be sure he was director of some large 
affair. The teachers all were, in a way, in 
love with Perdue, and she was proud to walk 
with him. 

They quickly found the drug-store where 
Link labored for his daily bread. Mr. Link 
was there busy dipping chocolate syrup 
from a can and pouring it upon ice-cream 
and nut-meats. Nut-sundaes, it api)eared 
from divers glaring signs, formed one of the 
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store's specialties. The marble counter which 
he stood beliind was very white and clean, 
the towering fountain back of him was or- 
nate with its carven stone and silver-plating. 
His white coat was imnaacnlate and his gen- 
eral appearance indicated that he was where 
he belonged — ^that he had found his place in 
life and filled it very competently. 

As soon as the little girl whom he was 
serving had her "chocolate sundry*' safe 
within her grip, he turned to the new-comers. 

He was imf eignedly glad to see them, al- 
though he seemed a little shy, insisting, after 
he had shaken carefully-wiped hands with 
them, that they, too, should "have some- 
thing** from the fountain. He was a bust- 
ling little chap and in two minutes Perdue 
had started him upon a monologue about 
himself. 

He was doing very well, it seemed. They 
listened to him gravely. 

While he talked a little German woman, 
very neat and shiny, entered. She was 
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young, and, in her way, quite pretty, and, 
seeing him engaged in friendly eonversa* 
tion, busied herself about the counters, ar- 
ranging chewing-gum in some glass-jars, 
straightening tooth-brushes, readjusting 
books in the revolving case which showed 
^ this drug-store to be a circulating library 
station. 

To their amazement, after a moment's 
hesitation and with a tremendous blush, he 
brought her over to them and introduced 
her as his wife. While they were desper- 
ately endeavoring to regain their bearings, 
he explained to them right happily that she 
was the daughter of the owner of the drug- 
store, and that, of course, he would, sooner 
or later, now that they were married, become 
a partner in the establishment. It seemed 
that his great enterprise in developing the 
store's ** soda-trade" by means of fancy 
signs and study of the methods of the big 
down-town fountains had been that which 
had reconciled her father to the matdu Link 
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was a proud little German as lie made this 
matter clear to them. The increase in the 
"soda-trade/' resulting from his efforts, had 
been, it appeared, most notable. 

"You got some reason to be proud of some 
school-children you turn out, Miss Prender- 
gast, eh ? No ?'* He turned then to his wife, 
while Miss Prendergast was struggling for 
her self-possession. "Ain't he said he's go- 
ing to take me into pardnership ?'' he asked. 

"Oh, yes-s-s-s," she answered, with a 
pretty little German hiss. 

When matters had arrived at this stage, 
Mr. Link inqiiired about "Miss Bee'triss; 
Bat, you know. '' He gave a quick look at his 
wife as he did so, and she threw back a tiny, 
imderstanding, comfortable smile. 

"Yes-s-s-s,'' said his chubby, rosy little 
helpmeet, "he uset to be in loaf mit 'er. He 
tor me.'' 

"She is very well," Miss Prendergast as- 
sured them, trying to make matters out. 

Perdue stood there, beaming. He was ex- 
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tremely happy. He did not know at all 
what Bat had been up to with her towering 
falsehoods, but the situation, it was clear, 
was not as tragic as he had had good reason 
to be fearful that it was. "Very well, in- 
deed,'' he added, genially. 

Miss Prendergast, as they stood talking, 
was beginning to see clearly. Bat's perfidy 
was slowly growing plain to her. Being, 
herseK, of the sweet, maddening sex, she was 
receptive to the light which had begun to 
break upon her mind. The devious processes 
of Bat's conduct were beginning to reveal 
themselves. How that wicked child had dev- 
illed poor Perdue I Her sympathy, of 
course, was with the man, just as any man's, 
but Perdue 's, would have been with Bat. 

And in her mind there grew a plan of 
punishment. Not Perdue, nor any other man, 
could have thought of anything so richly 
devilish. The scheme was wholly feminine. 
Ancient history has taught us that only 
women can devise with competence right 
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methods for the fitting punishment of wo- 
men. The idea was bom of that deep 
wisdom of the serpent which woman gath- 
ered and which man was all unable to as- 
similate, back there in the Garden. The lit- 
tle druggist, in the course of his remarks, 
a little time before, had said that the hour 
was nearly come for closing up the store. 

** Won't you,'' Miss Prendergast asked 
him and Mrs. Link, **run over to the flat 
with us to-night ? It seems so good to have 
renewed acquaintance with one of my suc- 
cessful boys! And Bat and all the others 
wiU be glad to see you." 

Link was visibly embarrassed. Miss 
Prendergast, observing this, appealed to 
Mrs. Link. * * You will come, won 't you f ' ' 

Perdue flashed a startled glance at her, 
but she shook her head. He then subsided, 
worried, but delighted too, by this master- 
stroke of sublime cunning. His heart 
writhed with anticipations of Bat's agony, 
and his impulse was to, in some way, protect 
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her from the shacking strategy, but, after 
Link and Mrs. Link had retired behind the 
screened prescription counter for an in- 
stant, to secretly discuss the matter, Miss 
PrenkergastwhiperedtoUm: 

"I don't care! She certainly deserves it! 
I never wds so frightened in my life, be- 
fore! Lnagine Bat — our Bat— married to 
a druggist's clerk who serves nutnsundaes ! " 

There was an exclamation point at the 
end of every sentence. 

The Links emerged, announcing that they 
would be beyond all measure glad to go. 
The little woman had a charming, simple 
peasant-courtesy. She had evidently re-tied 
her husband's necktie and made him use a 
whisk-broom on his clothes. Perdue and 
Miss Prendergast had heard it swishing. 

So Link packed some ice-cream in a 
pair of paper pails, refusing payment for it 
gallantly, and they all trooped to a nearby 
bakery where Perdue bought of cakes and 
candied-fruits and cJiarlotte-russes enough 
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to furnish dessert to a little axmy. Then, 
chatteriiig merrily, they sallied to the flat. 

Miss Prendergast had a latch-key and let 
herself in first, telling Perdue and the Links 
to wait in the outer hall a moment. As the 
little druggist and his little wife lived in a 
little flat, themselves, they understood this, 
and cheerfully assented, while; Miss Pren- 
dergast went in to tell the others that two 
friends of Perdue 's had been found down at 
the store (she did not say ** drug-store'' and 
left them to infer that they had been dis- 
^covered where he went to buy cigars) and 
were coming in to eat ice-cream with them. 
She left no time for inquiries. 

In a jiffy all were ready. Bat had re- 
moved the matting-slippers and all the others 
had iiieir shoes on, anyway. And, further- 
more, her spirits having risen, she an- 
nounced that she was willing to see anybody 
if ice-cream went with the occasion. When 
Miss Prendergast had entered Bat had 
looked her over sharply, and the trained 
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school-teacher's cahn placidity of mien had 
deceived her into thinking Perdue had said 
nothing to her, after all, about the startling 
statement she had made to him. 

Then Miss Prendergast stepped to the 
hall and, a second later, ushered in Perdue 
and the two Links. 

After one wild flush, one deathly paleness 
and a gasp. Bat took the shock. There was 
good stuff in her and she realized that she 
had earned all this and more. 

But after Link and Mrs. Link had gone, ' 
she stood before the teachers — all three of 
them — and Perdue, and, with white face Mid 
clenched fists, stamped her foot. She went 
quite close to Perdue, with her face thrust 
forward from her shoulders and her hair 
becoming tousled, although it was securely 
fastened. 

**0h! OhI Your she said. "You! YOU! 
I hate you! Ihatejonl I do! Ida!'' 

And then she fled and they all heard the 
key turn in her door. 
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Perdue 's mind was working rapidly; he 
was not much cast down by what she had de- 
clared. 

"It's Friday night," he told Miss Pren- 
dei^;ast, "and there is no school to-morrow. 
I know it's getting late, but will you take 
another walk with me." 




She said she would. 

"It was a dreadful thing to do to her," 
he ventured, after they again were upon 
the street. "It was a dreadful thing to do 
to her!" 

"She deserved it," said Miss Prender^ 
gast 
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**She did; she surely did; but it was a 
dreadful thing to do to her for all that. It 
has put a notion in my head, however/' 

"What?" 

"I wonder" (he spoke slowly, very softly, 
thoughtfully), **if she does not care, a little 
bit, for me. In that way, I mean.'* 

**Do you?" Miss Prendergast was actu- 
ally chuckling. 

Of course the thing had been no secret 
from the women; they had known exactly 
how Bat felt for a long time. 

**Do you think," he asked, "that it would 
be — ^would be — er — taking an ynf air advan- 
tage of her — of — er — ^my position — ^as her 
guardian, you know — ^if I should ask her if 
she will not marry — er — er — mef^^ 

"You are delicious, both of you!" ex- 
claimed Miss Prendergast. ^^We^ve all 
known it for two years or more — ^known it 
of you both. Tour sister guessed it, too, be- 
fore you had been at the farm a week." 

"Really ?" Perdue was incredulous. But, 
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presently, he added: **What an awful ass 
IVe been!'* 

"No,'* said Miss Prendergast, "you are a 
man. That's all.'* 

He did not ask her to explain. 

"How would you go about itf he in- 
quired. 

"I'm an old maid," she answered, and 
waved away his polite protests. "Of course, 
therefore, / can 't tell you. " 

"You could, perfectly, if you would," 
said he, "but, as you won't, I shall have to 
do the best I can, alone. I'm going to ask 
her now, to-night!" 

* * To-night ! Isn 't it rather late for a pro- 
posal?" 

"If it were three a,m. I should not hesi- 
tate. Come on." 

But he did not turn back toward the flat 
as she had thought he would. He went to 
another and a larger drug-store, which was 
still flaunting its bright colored lights upon 
the avenue, and there bought a 'sheet of pa- 
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per and an envelope. Then, at the telephone 
table, he wrote as follows with a pencil : 

**Dear Bat: You gave me such a dreadful 
scare this afternoon with your mooning 
talk about Link, that I am afraid I did a 
mean thing to you. But Miss Prendergast 
says you deserved it. I, myself, also think 
you deserved it. That, however, is not at 
all the question. I can't stand a scare like 
that again, and I want to arrange matters so 
that anytMng of the sort will he impossible. 
I want you to marry me, Bat I Will you, 
Bat dear; will you? 

**We are at the big drug-store on Colum- 
bus avenue. I can't wait until to-morrow for 
an answer, now that I have asked you. Send 
one by the messenger. If you say *yes' — 
and please. Bat, do say *yes' — I snail come 
around at once, for the purpose of resigning 
as your guardian, and assuming my new 
duties as your even hiunbler slave. 

PERDUE/' 

After he had finished he saw Miss Pren- 
dergast look hungrily at the note — ^he knew 
her own life had been rather pitifully bare 
of romance — and handed it to her. There 
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were tears in her fine, tired eyes, when she 
had read it and returned it to him. 

Then he started it away by district mes- 
senger. 

They waited in the drug-store for the an- 
swer. It seemed long in coming, 

** You don't suppose,'' said Perdue, get- 
ting nervous, finally, **that we can have been 
mistaken and that she will— refuse me!" 

*'I should not be surprised if she refused 
you," Miss Prendergast said placidly, "but 
we have not been mistaken, and it will mean 
nothing, if she does." 

They wandered over to the soda-fountain 
and drank orange phosphates (which 
neither of them cared for) , to kill time. Per- 
due, after the third one, remarked that they 
would certainly kill anything if taken in 
sufficient quantities. Momentarily he looked 
at his watch. 

**That boy has been gone twenty minutes, 
nowl" he worried, after ten had passed. 
'Perhaps she finds it hard to write ex- 
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actly what she wants to say," Miss Prender- 
gast said, comfortably. 

Then the boy came back. 

Perdue 's fingers actually trembled as they 
tore the envelope. After reading its enclos- 
ure his face cleared, and, inasmuch as she 
had read his note to Bat, he did not think it 
wrong to show Miss Prendergast Bat's an- 
swer. This was what it said : 

"Dear Perdue : I am so ashamed about my 
Charlie Link I I shall probably hide my 
face when you come in, at first, but you may 
come and resign your post as guardian. 
The other will be nicer I BAT. ' * 

**P. S. I know that I have thrown myself 
at you. It is very dear of you to catch me. 

**B. B." 
**P. P. S. Please hurry. 

*^BAT B.'' 

**P. P. P. S. I am waiting for you — 
come ! 

"YOUEBAT.'' 

THE END. 
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